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NEWS OF 


S the crisis of the Korean fighting draws nearer it becomes 
more difficult for the public at large to turn its attention 
from the Pusan pocket to the larger diplomatic aspects 
of the situation. At the same time it is evident that Mr. 

Malik’s main purpose at Lake Success is to ensure that any.attempt 
to reach a peaceful and stable solution, either in the short run or 
in the long run, is immediately bogged down in confusion, 
irrelevance, and empty procedural argument. Thus events and 
Russian policy conspire to keep the mind of the non-Communist 
world off its proper business. Whatever can be done in the 
Korean battle in the immediate future must be done by the 
troops, the aircraft and the warships already on the spot The 
American military effort is at full stretch and is at last beginning 
to achieve local successes. The Governments of the other United 
Nations countries are one by one putting their supporting plans 
into effect. At the same time all that can be done—and it is very 
little to minimise the effect of Mr. Malik’s obstruction at Lake 
Success is being done. But at the same time the eyes of Govern- 
ments, and of all enlightened citizens, should be on the next move. 
The cost of diplomatic unpreparedness could be even heavier in 
the future than the cost of military unpreparedness has already been. 
The lack of co-ordination between, for example, American and 
British policy, on the future of Formosa and on the recognition 
of the Peking Government has always been dangerous. But these 
issues are not yet settled, and it is time they were. We cannot afford 
to differ about them. The seating of a Chinese Communist on the 
Security Council certainly cannot be treated as a condition prior 
to a cease-fire. But so far it has been possible to regard it as a 
question to be settled independently and as soon as possible. If it 
is to be ruled out altogether, then the fact had better be made plain 
at once. And for the sake of peace and realism it would be best 
to keep it open. 


India’s Attitude 

Mr. Nehru’s policy towards the Korean war last week received 
the support of the Indian Parliament. Although lively criticism was 
heard in the course of the two-day debate, approval was in the 
end secured without a division, and the result must be regarded 
as a considerable personal triumph for Mr. Nehru. The aims which 
he has tried to keep in sight since the fighting in Korea began have 
been frequently misunderstood ; they do not include mediation, 
nor do they include neutrality, but they do include ~ independence 
of action,” and it is perhaps because the idea of “ independence ” 
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is superficially hard to reconcile with loyalty to the United Nations 
that the misunderstandings have arisen. But the two speeches 
which Mr. Nehru contributed to the debate showed that it is against 
the background of support for the United Nations that his other 
actions must be judged. Thus he gave as the starting-point of 
India’s policy the recognition that aggression had been committed in 
Korea and that it must be stopped. The corollaries which he drew 
from this, namely that the war must not be allowed to spread 
beyond Korea and that the final fate of Korea must be a matter for 
decision by the Koreans themselves, are also not open to criticisin. 
It is only in questions of procedure that the Indian approach has 
differed from that of the other members of the United Nations. 
Mr. Nehru has never concealed his belief that the time has come 
when Communist China should be represented on the Security 
Council, and if that belief for the time being fits in with Russia’s 
tactics at Lake Success, this, it is argued, is not a valid reason for 
abandoning it. It is a mistake to regard Indian policy towards the 
United Nations as oscillating between a Western and a Soviet point 
of view; Mr. Nehru would claim that India is spokesman for a 
wider body of opinion, and that this opinion is Asiatic. If this 
is so, it deserves the sympathetic understanding of the Western 
Powers, all the more because the Indians themselves show no signs 
of expecting sympathy from Russia. 


Canada Catching Up 

The most significant factors in Canadian politics are seldom 
discussed in this country, partly through lack of information and 
partly through the extreme delicacy of the issues. But there is little 
point in being mealy-mouthed about the reasons for the rather slow 
start which Canada made in offering military aid to the United 
Nations in Korea. On the contrary, in fairness to the vast majority 
of Canadians who have an admirably clear and vigorous sense of 
their national responsibilities in this matter, those reasons should be 
plainly stated without delay. The Union Nationale Party which 
at present governs Quebec is led by isolationists. This party’s 
power has been steadily declining, but its leaders are still capable 
of exploiting an international crisis for purely party ends, and the 
strength of the Liberals in Quebec is still so uncertain that Premier 
Duplessis remains a man to be reckoned with. But fear of his 
sting is evidently declining, as well it may since it is practically 
certain that he now represents only a minority in Quebec, while the 
large numbers of men volunteering for the forces give a pretty clear 
indication where the true Canadian sympathies lie. On Monday 
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the Prime Minister of Canada, Mr. St. Laurent, announced not only 
that a Canadian Army Special Force would be recruited to fulfil 
Canadian obligations under the United Nations Charter or the 
North Atlantic Pact but that the Government would favour 
Canadian participation in a United Nations police division to serve 
not only in Korea but anywhere else that it might be needed. This, 
together with the news he gave of the accelerated production of 
aircraft, warships, ammunition and other armaments and supplies, 
left no doubt as to the size and effectiveness of the growing 
Canadian effort. 


Schuman and Soda 

The proposals of the British Conservative Party for the control 
of the European coal and steel industries may well put new life 
into both the Schuman Plan and the Council of Europe, to which 
they are to be submitted. The scheme drawn up by Mr. David 
Eccles, M.P., who is the rapporteur of the Economic Commission 
of the Consultative Assembly, serves both to dilute the over-strong 
draught of the Schuman Plan, with its insistence on the surrender 
of sovereignty to a supra-national authority, and to enliven a dis- 
cussion which has become stale and flat. The further the industrial 
realities of coal and steel production have been left behind, and the 
higher the Governments concerned have built the political super- 
structure above those realities, the smaller the chance of British 
participation has become. In the circumstances the continental 
Governments who profess to desire British co-operation would do 
well either to consider measures for securing that co-operation or 
to stop professing. The resolution standing in the name of seven 
British Conservative members of the Assembly, together with Lord 
Layton, Hr. Ohlin of Sweden and Hr. Smitt-Ingebretsen of 
Norway, is against the setting up of any new sovereign body. It 
proposes that there should be separate authorities for coal and steel 
and that they shall be controlled by an economic sub-committee of 
the Committee of Ministers of the Council of Europe. There is 
proper provision for appeal from the decisions of the authorities, 
but for the time being the question of surrender of sovereignty is 
ruled out. If one country only is affected by a decision the repre- 
sentative of that country can, if he wishes, veto it. This represents, 
of course, a head-on collision with the French ideas on the nature 
of the plan—ideas which are also accepted by the Germans—and 
it should very quickly be seen, in the light of this test, whether any 
accommodation at all is possible. But the Conservative group have 
certainly been wise to raise the matter at Strasbourg, for the French 
Government attaches importance to the success of the Council of 
Europe. And they have not been unwise in presenting the British 
Socialist members with a reasonable set of proposals, which they 
can hardly disagree with except by indicating that they do not want 
any Schuman Plan at all, effective or ineffective. 


Poland Submerged 

When Marshal Rokossovsky was made military Commander-in- 
Chief and Minister of War in Poland it was at once made clear 
that his object was to make the Polish Government and people as 
subservient to Russia as he was himself. But when, in announcing 
Jast month that ex-service men and others who might be of use 
to the army would be organised into a League of Friends of the 
Soldier, he both omitted all reference to the fact that the organisa- 
tion was Polish and made it quite plain that its first allegiance was 
to the Russian Stalin, he was almost certainly storing up trouble. 
It is easy to underestimate the power of Communist doctrine over 
individuals of all nationalities and to overestimate the powers of 
resistance of Eastern European peoples to a Russian domination 
which they have always feared and hated. But it is also possible to 
make mistakes as to the amount of pressure that subject peoples 
will stand. The Poles have, with some justification, been regarded 
as the foremost of the Eastern European peoples in their will to 
independence, their military tradition and their contempt for Russian 
rule. Even the Russians have until recently taken account of these 
factors, if only because it was unsafe to forget them. But rules 
which have been observed by Russians can be apparently ignored 
by the Caucasian Stalin and by his trusted servant Rokossovsky, 
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Yet the probability remains that the rules were 
sound all the time. Gleichshaltung as between Russian and Pole 
is too much to expect. This does not mean that a Polish revolt 
may be expected. Indeed, since one of the objects of the new 
League is to tighten Marshal Rokossovsky’s control over all impor: 
tant Polish political organisations, there is every prospect that any 
movement of revolt can be stopped at its source. What it does 
mean is that millions are being added to the numbers of people in 
Eastern Europe who see their only hope of freedom in the outbreak 


of a general war. 


himself a Pole. 


Service Pay 

Some of the additional millions which the British Government is 
proposing to spend on the armed forces in the next three years 
will, quite rightly, find its way into the pockets of the men and 
women who make up the forces. If the increases in pay which 
are promised by the Government are at all substantial, and if they 
succeed in doing what they are intended to do—that is, in attracting 
more men to the forces—then a fairly sizeable hole will straightaway 
be made in the supplementary defence expenditure. That must be 
accepted. It is, however, always difficult to know by what standards 
Service pay should be measured. The life of a regular soldier, 
sailor-or airman is specialised, not only in the skill it demands but 
in the attraction which it holds for those who adopt it. The most 
munificent reward would never be sufficient to lure into the Services 
those for whom the other sides of the life have no appeal : rates 
of pay cannot, therefore, be judged solely by the remuneration 
which regular officers and men could expect in other professions. 
The grievance of which most is heard in the Services is, however, 
not that rates of pay are less than those in civilian life, but that they 
are insufficient by any standards. The worst sufferers at present 
are probably the junior officers; the increases in pay which have 
been made in the past ten or twelve years are not sufficient to mark 
the transition from an officer class which usually did not live on 
its pay to one that almost invariably does. Now that allowances are 
taxed, the position of the young officer, and particularly of the 
young married officer, is almost impossible ; he is liable to spend 
as much time worrying about his mess-bills and his chances of 
promotion as he does about the men under his command. This 
does as much harm to the morale of the forces as it does to their 
strength. 


The Cost of Education 

The importance of the revision of teachers’ salaries, on which 
the Burnham Committee is now engaged, can hardly be exaggerated, 
for it affects the whole field of education of every grade. If able 
teachers in sufficient numbers are not provided for the schools, the 
schools will not send up to the universities boys and girls adequately 
prepared, and the products of the universities, a large proportion of 
them teachers in their turn, will be of steadily diminishing quality. 
That state of affairs cannot be contemplated without grave anxiety. 
Men cannot reasonably be asked to accept substantially worse condi- 
tions than are obtainable in many other occupations open to them. 
An article in Tuesday’s Times contains some striking figures. A 
science graduate teacher (receiving a slightly increased remuneration 
by virtue of being a graduate) gets at various specific ages £393, 
£555, £657 and, as a final maximum, £673. The comparable figures 
for science graduates employed by a well-known business firm are 
£770, £1,150, £1,750 and £2,050. No one, of course, can expect 
local authorities to pay teachers on anything like the latter scale, 
but at least the disparity between payments in schools and payments 
in business and the professions can and must be made less glaring 
than it is. The Burnham Committee consists of a local authorities’ 
panel and a teachers’ panel. The latter may be trusted to put the 
teachers’ case forcibly. The local authorities can never forget that 
they have a duty to the ratepayers. But that duty is not purely 
financial. It is incumbent on them equally, and it is to be hoped 
that they will never forget it, to see that the ratepayers’ children get 
the best education that money can buy, and that enough money is 
made available to buy it. 
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THE DEFENCE 


HE Council of Europe, created to give expression to a 

universal desire for some effective form of Western Union, 

has begun its second session at Strasbourg, with a variety 
of plans for functional co-operation in the social and industrial 
fields before it. Its work, of great potential importance, will be 
followed with intent interest. But the centre of public concern 
is not at Strasbourg. In Great Britain, it has been announced, 
£3,400,000,000, or 10 per cent. of the national income, is to be 
spent on national defence in the next three years. In France, 
it has been announced, £2,000,000,000, over and above the 
present £500,000,000 a year, is to be spent on national defence 
in the next three years. In Belgium, it is announced, defence 
expenditure is to be increased by a little under £36,000,000, 
bringing the total for this year to about £96,500,000. These 
figures and all that they portend come near to filling the whole 
horizon. They reflect a situation that is getting increasingly 
desperate, not merely in its financial but in its moral aspect. 
They mean that throughout Western Europe, and in a less degree 
in the United States, progress towards social and economic 
recovery, Slow and painful at the best, must be checked, if not 
actually halted, through the diversion of strictly limited resources 
to the deplorable and unproductive provision of costly defences 
against a war that may never come. But there is at least an even 
chance that it may come. Hence the ineluctable necessity of 
this lamentable subordination of social security to military 
security. Hence the significant decision of the Consultative 
Assembly at Strasbourg to devote its first session, even at the 
cost of straining its standing orders, to a debate on defence which, 
if it yielded no conspicuously valuable results, at least revealed 
the anxiety which pervaded the minds of delegates of all nations. 

What all this means is that Russia has some prospect of 
gaining many of the ends of war without incurring the risk of 
war. Assuming. as it is impossible not to assume, that she desires 
ill to all Western Europe, she can achieve a great deal of that 
ill by promoting alarm, compelling the division of national 
resources from productive to unproductive resources, bringing 
the maintenance of the standard of living into question and so 
creating the conditions in which a subversive Communism best 
flourishes. What is the answer to that ? The plain fact is that 
there is none. Russia may have no intention of open war at all. 
She may be perfectly satisfied with doing so much harm to the 
West without it. But no one who cares for the survival of civili- 
sation could possibly count on that. That Russia at this moment 
enjoys an immense military predominance in Europe is 
incontestable. That she could at this moment if she chose march 
to Calais and from there make this country almost unhabitable 
is beyond doubt. That, of course, does not mean that she is 
likely to do it. The degree of likelihood depends on what 
Russia’s motives are. Does she want world domination ? 
Marshal Stalin’s repeated statements about the possibility of 
Communist States and capitalist States co-existing in the same 
world do not suggest that. But are Marshal Stalin’s statements 
intended to carry conviction or to foster illusions ? All these 
are questions which Western statesmen—the West, of course, 
including the United States—have to put to themselves and 
answer. Having done that they have concluded with profound 
reluctance that there is no alternative to entering on an extensive 
programme of rearmament. And there is no question, unfortu- 
nately, that they are right. 

That conclusion reached, what are the practical measures 
needed to give effect to it? The French, for theic part, by 
no means accept the doctrine that France should be mainly 
responsible for ground forces and other countries for the naval 
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and air arms. They insist on the need for effective collective 
action, expressing itself in particular in the demand for the 
presence—now, not if war is declared—of substantial British and 
American land forces on the continent of Europe. There is point 
in the declaration of a French delegate at Strasbourg that France 
has had enough of being liberated ; she asks this time to be 
protected. There is force, too, in the comment that four or five 
million unorganised men in Britain are relatively useless ; what is 
wanted is so many fully-equipped brigades and divisions. The 
French Prime Minister in a statement on Tuesday insisted on 
the necessity of organising as soon as possible a European 
defence force of fifty divisions, to which Britain, the United States 
and France would all contribute their share, France’s share being 
fifteen divisions, to be raised by 1953. Will fifty divisions do ? 
Russia is believed to have seventy divisions immediately avail- 
able. And will 1953 do? Is Russia, if she really harbours 
aggressive intentions, to be expected to wait inactive till her 
opponents have made their defence effective ? The answer, for 
what it may be worth—and what it is worth no one knows—is 
that the United States’ superiority in atomic weapons is such as 
to deter Russia from aggression for at least three years. 


Meanwhile it is the practical steps that matter, and on both 
practical and psychological grounds the French memorandum 
to the United States must command much sympathy. In an 
article on a later page our Paris correspondent demonstrates 
impressively what it has meant to France to fight, and fight 
almost alone, and fight unsuccessfully in the early stages of two 
wars, and the reasonableness of her demand that her allies shall 
be there to stand beside her when the first blow is struck. But 
even if that is conceded serious practical difficulties arise. Where 
on the Continent are British or American troops to be 
stationed ? It is suggested that the forces of occupation in 
Germany should be strengthened, but if so it can only be as 
defence forces, not reinforced occupation forces; and if they 
are there to defend Germany in the first instance is it tolerable 
that Germans should take no part in their own defence ? Such 
troops might be stationed in France. Ideally, no doubt, a 
European defence force might be spread indifferently over 
Holland and Belgium, Germany and France and even Spain if 
a more realistic attitude towards Spain were adopted. And the 
ideal might well coincide with the practical, though the 
possibilities of friction to which such an arrangement in peace- 
time might give rise are not to be underrated. What it is 
imperative to know is whether these practical questions on which 
the French memorandum particularly concentrates are being 
given in every Allied capital the urgent attention which the 
political and military situation makes imperative. The execution 
neither of the Brussels Treaty nor, so far, of the North Atlantic 
Treaty provisions has been marked by conspicuous expedition 
or efficiency. 

In all this the home political end raises problems. In France 
the constant change of War Ministers as governments come and 
go obviously militates against efficiency. In this country rather 
less infrequent change might be a virtue. The services are in the 
hands of Mr. Shinwell, Lord Hall, Mr. Strachey and Mr. Arthur 
Henderson. It would be possible to imagine a more impressive 
quartette, though not easy to see where the Labour Party could 
find one; the question of calling on non-political technicians 
for one or more of the three non-Cabinet posts is worth con- 
sidering. So, it will be argued, and naturally, in some quarters 
is another—the expedient of getting on terms with Russia and 
exorcising the danger of war altogether. The argument is idle. 
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Every attempt has been made, every attempt is still being made, 
to work with Russia wherever possible. It is possible nowhere, 
and on no one can the responsibility for that be laid but on 
Russia. When, regularly, the United Nations Assembly divides 
by about fifty to six, and the Security Council by nine to two 
or eight to three, against Russia it is folly to contend that it is a 
case of a majority that is wrong overruling a minority that is 
right. Russia is pursuing policies which menace both the peace 
and the prosperity of the world. She is manifestly privy to, and 
is publicly defending, the aggression in Korea. That is why the 
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early defeat of the North Koreans by the United Nations is so 
vital. If it were swift and conclusive, after these early stages in 
which nothing but a desperate defence was possible, it might 
mark a turning-point in the post-war world. That the United 
Nations has come into action, and that over forty of its members 
have promised to support that action in different ways, is a 
notable portent. The success of the action would go far to 
discourage further aggression anywhere. But even that would 
not dispense the Western Powers of their immediate responsi- 
bility, the organisation of the defence of Western Europe. 
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A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


OME attendants at the Liberal Summer School at Cambridge 
thought, it seems, that Mr. Dingle Foot in demanding, in his 
address there, freedom for all, included Communists. There is 

nothing new about that question, but it remains perplexing. Com- 
munism is not a serious danger in this country. Free speech is a 
fundamental principle of democracy, but does that mean freedom of 
speech within the orbit of a democratic system, or freedom to attract 
and endeavour to destroy the very basis of democracy ? The answer 
is not so simple, particularly if you put it, not in a politically secure 
Great Britain, but in a country like, say, Italy, where an aggressive 
Communism is a force to be reckoned with seriously. The gravest 
danger of Communism, moreover, is as a potential fifth column. Are 
nations rightly concerned for their security to let Communism work 
out its plans unchecked? Mr. Foot demands free speech for Sir 
Oswald Mosley and Mr. Harry Pollitt. But Sir Oswald Mosley was 
not allowed free speech during the war. He was locked up. And 
Mr. Foot held office in the Government that locked him up. This 
is not war-time and no one wants war restrictions during peace. 
But the price of liberty is eternal vigilance, and if, for example, 
Communism is convicted of sabotage—which it has not been, 
I think, in this country yet—it will not do to shrink, in the name 
of a theoretic freedom in which we all believe, from restrictive 
measures essential for the preservation of real freedom. With Mr. 
Foot's general thesis that bad ideas can only be fought successfully 
by good ideas | fully agree, with the reservation that there are 
some people who are unfortunately more receptive of bad ideas 
thah of good, and if the preaching of bad ideas obviously and visibly 
has bad results something must be done about it. 
* * +. = 

Thanks largely to good fortune, and slightly I hope to good 
management, I have never myself been actually adjudicated bank- 
rupt, but I can still feel a lively, and sympathetic, interest in people 
who are. Facts contained in an article on the subject in Tuesday's 
Times might well form the subject of a question from the Conserva- 
tive benches when Parliament reassembles. It used to be a 
favourite diversion among Labour Members to ask for statistics of 
bankruptcies among farmers in, say, 1948 as compared with 1938, 
farmers being one class of the community which has run to bank- 
ruptcy less frequently in recent years than earlier. But statistics 
show that since 1946 (under a Labour Government, and Labour 
can't complain if the Conservatives say because of that) bankruptcies 
in other professions and trades have steadily increased. Builders, 
painters, decorators and the like seem specially unfortunate in their 
financial affairs ; so do garage proprietors. Nothing is said about the 
clergy, though with the miserable pittances some of them have to 
subsist on avoidance of the bankruptcy court seems something of a 
miracle. I should like to see the figures for actors, too. With employ- 
ment precarious and various temptations to a manner of life out of 
all relation to their means, many of them exist on the edge, or well 
over the edge, of perpetual debt. About journalists professional 
pride forbids me to say anything. 

Solemnity in escapades is a depressing thing. In this week's papers 
I read of three youthful achievements. Some young gentlemen at 
Oxford have climbed the Martyrs’ Memorial at Oxford and done 
£195 worth of damage. Some young gentlemen at Cambridge have 
hoisted a four-seater canoe to the summit of a pinnacle in St. John’s 
College. There is a certain light-hearted pointlessness about both 








exploits which makes them mildly amusing. But when a party of 
young persons of both sexes (some, I regret to see, British) go 
armed with various implements and a concerted plan of action to 
destroy a few boundary marks on the Franco-German frontier in 
the belief that this symbolic action makes some difference to some- 
thing somewhere in the international order there is displayed a 
mentality which can only cause distress. And if, as rumour has it, 
they project similar action on the Franco-Belgian frontier they will be 
turning themselves into public nuisances. Even American States 
and British counties and French départements have frontier marks ; 
are they all to go too? “Cursed be he that removeth his neigh- 
bour’s landmark,” according to the law of Moses. I should be sorry 
to see these ebullient adolescents cursed, but not very sorry to 
see them spanked. 
* * * * 

Lord Wardington, who died on Monday, was the latest and about 
the last of the long and remarkable line of Quaker bankers, or 
rather perhaps of bankers of Quaker descent. The name—Pease— 
which he bore before his elevation to the peerage was as characteris- 
tically Quaker as that of the Hodgkin in whose bank at Newcastle 
he received his early training. And, of course, the Lloyds Bank of 
which he was chairman was as esscntially Quaker in origin and name 
as its rival (if in fact there is any rivalry at all), Barclay’s. Among 
private banks Hoare’s and Gurney’s (of Norwich) and among 
discount-houses Gillett’s all bear the same stamp. All this is 
intelligible enough in view of the reputation Quakers in the 
eighteenth century bore for commercial integrity (by no means 
divorced from considerable business ability), What is more 
surprising is the attraction of brewing for so many Friends, notably 
among the Gurneys of Earlham circle. It was to two Quakers, 
Barclay and Bevan, together with a third partner, Perkins, that the 
brewery owned by Johnson’s Mrs. Thrale’s husband was sold. 
Hence Barclay and Perkins, and Barclay’s London Lager, as Quaker 
in ultimate origin as Barclay’s Apology. The stimulants purveyed 
by Truman, Hanbury, Buxton had the same Quaker flavour. More 
recently, of course, the trend has been to biscuits (at Reading) and 
chocolate (at Birmingham, Bristol] and York). 


* . * * 


French animosity against coca-cola is really a rather astonishing 
phenomenon, but beverages are a subject on which every Frenchman 
holds strong views. France produces a vast quantity of wine, and 
vin ordinaire at 2s. a bottle or less is good encugh for a large 
propartion of the population. But outside competition must be 
frowned on. Sherry, for example, is anything but popular in France, 
and outside Paris is very difficult to come by. The threatened 
invasion of coca-cola, with all the mechanism of American 
publicity methods to support it, was serious enough for the attention 
of the National Assembly, where every deputy from a wine-growing 
district has an interest in achieving the exclusion of the noxious 
and exotic beverage. So the Government has now been armed with 
powers to ban various beverages, ostensibly on the grounds of their 
deleterious effect. But the drink aimed at is undisguised coca- 
cola, and its deleterious effect is in reality not on the persons who 
drink it but on the persons who grow vines. However, the measure 
is only permissive, and the Minister of Health has announced that 
he has no intention of using them. JANUS. 
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Would France Fight ? 


By D. R. GILLIE 
: Paris 
NGLISHMEN are again asking “ Will the French fight? ” 
The French are again asking “ Will our allies make possible 
the defence of the Rhine?” This is an unhappy dialogue. 
There is a hint of it in the memoranda of Britain and France to 
the United States on plans for rearmament. The British memo- 
randum speaks of money to be spent and accumulation of trained 
men in England. The French memorandum speaks of divisions 
to be garrisoned on the continent of Europe and calls for assistance 
from other Atlantic Powers to arm those that France will contribute. 
Above all the French memorandum is the first French document 
for a long time to mention what is in the minds of all Frenchmen 
—1940. The fact is that the vigour with which Frenchmen will 
fight depends on two things—equipment and preparedness of their 
allies to take a much bigger share in the first battles of any future 
war than they have done in the past. 

France’s present weakness has various causes, but without any 
doubt the most important single cause is that she was left twice 
to shoulder the main burden of the opening battle of a world war. 
She succeeded on the first occasion, but at the cost of much heavier 
losses than any other Western Power—18.2 per cent. of the men 
between twenty and forty-five as against Germany’s 15.5 per cent. 
and Britain’s 8.8 per cent. As a result of the enemy’s initial pene- 
tration she also suffered intensive devastation of a belt from the 
Channel to Switzerland of which some ruins still persist. About a 
quarter of her casualties were suffered in the opening months of 
the war, and must therefore at one time have substantially exceeded 
the whole of the British forces then in France. In the Second World 
War France failed in her attempt to stop the gap. The cost in lives 
was much less than in the first, but the French losses in the whole 
war were still higher than those of Britain. The devastaticns were 
more scattered but greater than between 1914 and 1918. Above all 
France suffered the moral consequences of occupation and of having 
over a million men in prisoner-of-war camps for five years. 


Attention must be particularly drawn to the latter. Visitors to 
France will notice many men wearing in their button-holes a little 
badge of which the motif is barbed wire. It is the emblem of the 
association of ex-prisoners of war. They will also notice that most 
of these men are still young. A great many of them in fact were 
amongst those who were twenty in 1935 or 1936, did their two 
years’ military service therefore until October, 1947 or 1938, were 
called up again in April, 1939 (when no one was called out of civil 
life in England) and were captured in June, 1940, and released in 
June, 1945. It was not till they were 29 or 30, therefore, that they 
had any real chance to start’a civil life at all. There has not been 
much whining from them, but it is important to remember that they 
have the impression that they sacrificed nine or ten years of their 
lives (for their short period of civilian life was too brief to let them 
get a hold on any profession) for no useful purpose whatsoever. 
They do not feel that they contributed to victory. Few people now 
remember the first battle of France as far as the French were con- 
cerned—nor even their part in the rearguard action which made 
the withdrawal from Dunkirk possible. The military effort of these 
men did not prevent the occupation of France. Not many even 
discuss whether it contributed to Britain’s ability to defend herself 
(as it undoubtedly did) and to ultimate victory. 


The point of recalling this is not to revive a hard luck story. It 
is to present the state of mind of those many Frenchmen who ask 
themselves what use will be served by the opening campaign of the 
next war. This question is being asked the more urgently because 
of the course of fighting in Korea. The French put themselves 
in the situation of the Koreans more naturally than do the English. 
They imagine the few scattered allied divisions held by frontal attacks 
while other enemy forces seep round their wings, forcing them to 
retire indefinitely till the sea and the Pyrenees have been reached. 
No doubt the country would be liberated some time, but by that 
some time would liberation be worth while 2? What would be left ? 
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Dunkirk and Corunna and Maida (whose forgotten hero still has a 
public house in Maida Vale) never appeared to the French, the 
Spaniards and the Italians in the same way as they have done to 
the British. 

The lack of equipment of the French army has been fully adver- 
tised. Every man serving in it knows that many battalions are not 
organised in divisions for lack of the equipment that a modern 
division needs. M. Moch has promised to put an end to this. But 
where is the equipment ? M. Moch himself has said that most of 
the officers and N.C.O.s needed for training are in Indo-China. To 
those who say that neutrality is nonsense and that France must fight, 
many Frenchmen answer “ What with ? ” 

This scepticism must be overcome. It is a genuine scepticism, 
even though it is strengthened by the universal human inclination to 
slippers and peace at any price. It is being exploited by the incessant 
and intense propaganda of the French Communist Party, whose 
military task is to prevent France from fighting at all. This scepti- 
cism can only be conquered with the help of deeds, by a sense of 
constantly mounting real strength, French strength and allied 
strength and strength on the spot. The French can remember being 
told by M. Daladier that the Maginot Line had already been 
prolonged to the sea. They do not believe reassuring statements 
about armaments easily today. 

The natural question for an Englishman to ask, however, is 
whether there is sufficient spirit left in France for even facts to 
take effect. It would be idle to deny that the demoralisation due to 
the occupation has been considerable. It was also a national catas- 
trophe that the Communist Party first tried to take all the credit 
for resistance activities and then split the non-party ex-Resisters’ 
organisations, and that the allegiance of the non-Communist 
ex-Resisters was again split by the disagreement between the 
parliamentary parties and General de Gaulle over constitutional 
issues (on which in a negative sense the General has on the whole 
been proved right). None the less no sensible observer has to look 
far to assure himself that France has still a great deal of vitality. 
The strength of the Communist Party is itself proof of it. To be a 
Communist militant is not a soft option. But it is not only in this 
hostile body that Frenchmen show strong will and self-sacrifice. 
Both the M.R.P. and the Socialists include excellent human material 
and so does the Gaullist French People’s Rally. The morale of the 
new French Army is high whatever may be thought of French 
policy in Indo-China and has been marked by a _ resolution 
and a tough courage which are not characteristic of a decadent 
people. There has indeed been a dangerous dispersal of energies 
amongst political parties and also perhaps at the far ends of the 
earth, but there is plenty available if it can be concentrated in 
support of a task that is felt to be both practicable and worth while. 

It is unlikely, however, that this can be done for a purely national 
purpose. The French are too realistic to have illusions about what 
France can do alone in the modern world. Without exception all 
the important political groups have committed themselves much 
farther than British parties to close organic association with other 
Powers. If the Communists find their relations with Moscow to 
some extent an obstacle to their propaganda it is quite clearly 
because the French Communist Party has no say in the Kremlin’s 
decisions. It is not the idea of close association with other like- 
minded persons abroad that does them harm. The idea of closer 
European unity is common ground for all the other parties, although - 
the Gaullists, as the one real opposition party (apart from the 
Communists), sharply criticise what the present and past govern- 
ments have done about it. The Council of Europe, the Schuman 
plan and now the demand for a much more closely co-ordinated 
Atlantic defence are three essentially French initiatives. They 
indicate the road France wishes to follow for immediately practical 
purposes, for long-term goals and for ideal motives. Here is the 
road to a recovered sense of strength and security, to co-operation 
in self-respect with America and to a task in which France will feel 
that she is playing a part worthy of her past. It is not only that 
France wishes to go further on this road than the British seem to 
do; she also wishes to travel more visibly. It is for this reason 
that the British exclusively “ functional ” approach is unsatisfactory 
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to her. As compared with the Channel, any form of European 
Union is a good deal less substantial as an obstacle to tanks. It 
requires not only effective cohesion and equipment, but also to have 
aspects that catch the eye and move the heart. It has, in a word, 
to overcome scepticism. It has also to provide Frenchmen with a 
solid basis for answering Communist allegations that they have 
become mere vassals of America. 

French energy in rearmament, French combative spirit if war 
breaks out between the free nations and the Communist ones, will 
depend in almost equal parts on the efforts of her own teaders and 
the attitude of her allies. This is quite natural if the record of the 
last forty years is examined. It would be miraculous if it were 
otherwise. 


War in Korea 
By PETER FLEMING 


LTHOUGH the news coming in as this article goes to press 
is reassuring, it looks very much as if Taegu will be lost 
before long. The North Koreans are across the Naktong 

River in strength both north and south of this important centre, 
and the defenders’ efforts to contain these bridgeheads seem to be 
no more effective than their attempts to prevent them from being 
established. The fall of Taegu would mean, among other unwelcome 
things, the virtual isolation of the South Korean formations who 
have been holding the right flank so staunchly throughout the 
campaig® ; and this isolation will be still more complete if the small 
port of Pohang has to be abandoned. Unofficial reports speak of 
fighting with strong guerrilla forces just inland from Pohang, and 
there is talk of air force personnel being evacuated from the 
air-strip there, which is one of the three still in use by United Nations 
forces on the peninsula. 


Further south an American counter-attack has made some ground 
towards Chinju, and the immediate threat to Pusan has been eased 
a little. But accounts of the initial phases of this operation are far 
from encouraging. American armour has been largely road-bound 
and seems to have made only minor contributions to such success as 
has been achieved. Advancing units have found themselve~ cut off, 
have been pinned down and have had in some cases to be supplied 
by air. Snipers have caused major traffic-blocks on the lines of 
communication. It is, of course, much better to advance than to 
retreat; but when one considers the advantages enjoyed by the 
Americans (who were using fresh troops, were operating only a 
few miles from their supply base, had their left flank secured by the 
sea and had powerful and unopposed air support), it has to be 
admitted that the results achieved are disappointing. 

The climate and the terrain both helped to make them so. Heat- 
stroke has caused casualties, as it did to our own forces in Central 
Burma in the early summer months ; and even when the heat is not 
extreme the American soldier, cumbered with equipment and 
softened (like the British soldier) by mechanisation, is no match 
for the North Korean as a mountaineer. The importance of domin- 
ating No Man's Land was one of the lessons of the First World 
War ; and in Korea the hills are really a sort of No Man’s Land in 
which the enemy—except in sectors held by his compatriots—has 
almost complete liberty of action. 


For nearly a fortnight now the American withdrawals in the 
north and centre have been voluntary, and it seems almost certain 
that the 8th Army, having disengaged itself, could have come back 
much further than it did. The failure to do so looks like an error 
in strategy. In previous articles I have suggested that the biggest 
danger lay in the Americans trying to hold too large a bridgehead, 
and recent references to the Naktong position as “the line of 
minimal defence” sound as though General MacArthur may have 


regarded the 150-mile front from Yongdok to somewhere west of 
Masan as delimiting the final perimeter which he must, and could, 
defend with the resources at his disposal. If this was his plan, it was 
not a good plan. On the map, that part of the bottom right-hand 
corner of the Korean peninsula which is still in United Nations 
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hands looks a pathetically small area; but its defensibility under 
present conditions can be judged from the fact (reported by one 
of the most reliable war correspondents) that at the beginning of 
this week the tired remnants of the 24th Division were trying to 
hold a front of nearly 40 miles. The Americans have been pushed 
back mainly because they have never been able to secure their flanks 
and protect their rear , and until they take up a position where they 
can do both these things they are likely to go on being pushed back. 
This really means that they have got to fall back to a line covering 
the immediate environs of Pusan; and, since they already have 
sufficient resources to hold such a line, it is difficult to see what 
they gain (except a little time, which they no longer need for this 
limited task) by stopping to fight on the long, precarious front 
which they are now being forced to shorten. 


The slightly hypnotic effect produced by the North Koreans’ 
successes seems to be inducing a belief that the doctrine of Com- 
munism confers upon Asiatic armies a certain degree of invinci- 
bility, and this belief has lent an air of gravity (if not, to my mind, 
any sort of reality) to current speculations in Washington and 
elsewhere about the possibility of a war between China and America 
over Formosa. Would (people sometimes ask) the Chinese Com- 
munists, in similar circumstances, have fought as well as the North 
Koreans have ? At a guess the answer is: No, not nearly as well. 
Everybody who has had anything to do with them admires the 
bravery of Chinese troops under good leadership; but they are 
better in defence than in attack, their offensive arrangements tending 
to be dilatory and unco-ordinated, and I doubt very much if they 
would have stood up to a severe hammering from the air in the way 
that the North Koreans have. A certain distaste for finality, which 
is implicit in their national character, has always influenced their 
strategy. They seek generally to dislodge rather than to destroy 
the enemy, and their object is not to cut off his means of escape but 
rather to ensure that he has such means. Although they vastly 
outnumbered the Japanese they never once prevented them from 
capturing an objective which the Japanese had decided to capture ; 
and, even allowing for improved discipline among commanders 
under a Communist dispensation (this was really the weakest point 
in the Nationalist armies; the rank and file of a good division 
were admirably disciplined) I do rot think that Chinese troops 
would have fought as hard, or anything like as successfully, as the 
North Koreans have. 


How much credit ought the Russians to get for the military 
achievements of their protégés ? They gave them their equipment, 
and they gave them some instruction in its use. They gave them a 
token air force, which was quickly destroyed ; and it may or may 
not be significant that they have not (apparently) troubled to 
detach any squadrons from their own air force to provide some 
sort of defence for the cities of North Korea against American 
bombing. This they could have done—they did it, after all, for 
Chiang Kai-shek in 1938—without anybody being very much the 
wiser, and it would have paid dividends from several long-term 
points of view, operational training and Korean gratitude among 
them. 


But how much, apart from their material equipment, do the 
North Korean armies owe to the Russians ? The Russian occupa- 
tion forces were withdrawn in December, 1948, having entered the 
country in the autumn of 1945. Training staffs stayed on, and 
must have done very good work. But five years is not a very 
long time in which either to convert an Asiatic nation to a new 
political doctrine or to provide it with an extremely aggressive 
army of 15-20 divisions, especially when you have to work partly 
if not largely through Europeans with small knowledge of the 
country or its language. I am quite sure that the Russians had a 
major share in training the specialist troops—the armoured units, 
the artillery, the signallers and so on; and no doubt they provided 
in the persons of Koreans who lived in Russia and had served in the 
Red Army, a limited number of key personnel. But I cannot help 
feeling that the infantry, who have been the decisive arm, probably 
learnt their basic lessons of discipline, organisation and aggressive- 
ness from the Japanese under whom they were brought up, and that 
on their performance the brief Russian interregnum did not have a 
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decisive effect. You can make doctrinaires quite quickly, and it 
takes very little more time to turn some of them into fanatics ; but 
on however large a scale you do this you still haven't got an army, 
let alone a good one, unless the men you are dealing with are both 
natura! fighters with some grasp already of the principles of organ- 
jsation and discipline. The Russians are in some degree—whether 
partly, largely or wholly is anybody’s guess responsible for the 
fact that the North Koreans are fighting at all; but I find it 
difficult to believe that the dragons’ teeth from which their armies 
sprang were all, or even mostly, imported during the last five years 
from Moscow. 


Provincial France 


By WILSON HARRIS 
; Vaison-la-Romaine, Vaucluse 
HE road from Carcassonne to Montpellier at a certain point 
touches the shore. Almost sooner than it takes to say 
thalatta (if it had occurred to anyone to make that appro- 
priate Observation) one car was empty and one sea, the Mediter- 
ranean, full. It was a perfect bathe, in water clear and agreeably 
warm, except that it seemed likely to be necessary to wade to 
Tripoli to get wet above the waist. The car—nothing would induce 
me to advertise a particular make; I content myself with making 
all acknowledgments to Mr. Leonard Lord—had carried its équipe 
flawlessly from Calais, and will no doubt get itself back there as 
successfully, and very much too soon. Meanwhile, I have been 
catching, for the first time, a glimpse of provincial France—of 
Périgord, of Auvergne, of Provence-——that Roman Provincia from 
which the very word “ provincial” derives 
There are those, of course, for whom France means nothing but 
Paris—-La Ville de Lumiére—and so much else good and bad. In 
a way they may be right, for while it is true in a sense that Paris 
is full of Parisians, it is truer still that it is full of provincials, of 
expatriates from Calvados and Istre and Haute Savoie and Ardéche 
and Charente and all the rest, working their lives patiently out in 
the great capital, but with roots still fixed firm in the soil from 
which they sprung. It is better, I think, to meet them where their 
roots are, even though the local patois may be more difficult than 
the accent (such as it is) of Paris. Here, in the Midi, that is 
particularly true, for here as nowhere else in France, as hardly any- 
where else in the world, you are living among visible traces of 
Frenchmen of every age, from the prehistoric cave-men of Lascaux 
and thereabouts to the Romans who have stamped their stern 
elliciency over all Provence, and on to the builders of the great 
mediaeval fortresses like Carcassonne and Aigues Mortes and Les 
Baux 
Of Lascaux and its cave-paintings IT have written lately in these 
pages ; that remains, and must always remain a perpetual marvel. 
The marks of Roman occupation can hardly be put beside it. Yet 
nowhere outside Italy has the Rome of the first century before 
and the first century after Christ impressed itself more deeply than 
in Provence. Here in Vaison-le-Romaine, from where I am 
writing, today a small provincial market-town, is a Roman theatre 
in no way inferior, and in some ways superior, to the better-known 
examples at Arles and Orange (whence, as is not universally recog- 
nised, the dynasty which in 1688 gave a sovereign to Britain took 
its name). There is a whole Roman town here that is being 
gradually disclosed ; and it may be observed incidentally that the 
sanitary arrangements of 2,000 years ago are revealed as consider- 
ably more efficient and hygienic than those in at least one French 
hotel | had stayed in on this journey. At Orange, besides the 
theatre with its magnificent outside wall (Louis XIV called it the 
finest wall in the kingdom), there is the finest Roman arch in France, 
finer in every way than the arch at St. Rémy. But St. Rémy has 
the Roman, indeed the Greco-Roman, town of Glanum—for it 
must be remembered that it was the Greeks who first colonised 
what is now Marseilles—of which archaeologists, subsidised by the 
Ministry of Fine Arts, are bringing more and more to light 
every year. 
Arles and Nimes have their arenas, where no doubt Christians as 
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well as gladiators suffered death. But nowhere is anything more 
impressive than the perfect Greco-Roman temple known as La 
Maison Carrée at Nimes and the great aqueduct at Pont du 
Gard, which carried water for Nimes, thirteen miles to the south- 
west, from Uzés the same distance to the north-west. There it 
strides imperiously today over the valley of the Gardon, with its 
thirty-five arches on eleven arches on six arches, spanning a distance 
of some three hundred yards from sloping bank to bank of the 
relatively narrow river. My memory of the aqueducts of the 
Campagna and of Segovia are not clear enough to justify an award 
between them without reference to photographs and description ; 
but it is certain that if either of the other two surpasses the Pont 
du Gard, it can only be by very little. As for the Maison Carrée, 
it has not the dimensions of the temples at Paestum or of some 
others in Sicily and Greece, but the word perfect can be properly 
used of it, for of its period, the first generation B.c., it is everything 
that a temple would or should be. 

Yet, perversely perhaps, it is of something mediaeval, not Roman, 
that I shall carry away the most satisfying memories of this region 
of Southern France, the walled town of Aigues Mortes which 
Louis [IX—St. Louis—built and fortified as base for his vast crusad- 
ing expedition in the 1240's. Carcassonne is undoubtedly more 
splendid, but Carcassonne today is no more than a show-place on 
its hill above the busy modern city below on the Canal du Midi. 
Aigues Mortes is on a canal, too ; from an embrasure in the great 
Tour de Constance you can see the thin line of water stretching 
endlessly mile after mile. But while Carcassonne includes little 
within its batthkements but a luxury hotel and a handful of shops 
catering characteristically for the flying tourist, Aigues Mortes is a 
typical French town—with its place, its hétel de ville, its cafés and 
épiceries and quincailleries and bar-tabacs and the rest—every 
bit of it enclosed by the great rectangle of ramparts. Outside the 
Porte de la Gardette is a wide open space and then a wide canal 
basin. Both add to the peace of the place. As I saw it last week 
a single craft was moored there. On its deck the veritable prototype 
of W. W. Jacobs's Lady of the Barge lay fast asleep. A curious 
kind of Lotus Land, but she made an essential part of it. 

Aigues Mortes owes no little of its charm to its isolation. It was 
once on the sea, but the sediment the Rhéne has deposited in its 
great delta has altered all that ; the Mediterranean today is nearly 
four miles away. And on the land side is nothing but mile beyond 
mile of land as flat as a plate, the wide-stretching Camargue, some 
of it planted with vines, most of it growing nothing but reeds or 
scrubby heather. Here came King Louis with his vast train to 
board the fleet that was to carry them all to Palestine. I mention 
that in order to quote regarding it a passage from the guide-book 
which I find agreeable. Each traveller, it seems, took with him a 
large chest, in which he kept his possessions by day, in which he 
slept by night and which became his coffin (and was sunk with 
him) if mischance should befall him on the voyage. For such 
economy there can be nothing but commendation. 

But it was of impressions of men and women in provincial France 
today that I set out to write. Yet perhaps reticence here would 
be wiser ; so many Englishmen know provincial France a hundred 
times better than I do. Still, first impressions have their value, so 
long as it is remembered what they are. And it is little less than 
a duty to acknowledge all the kindness and courtesy I have met 
with at the hands of Frenchmen of every type in these few weeks 
It was never too much trouble to tell a bewildered foreigner the 
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way, and the directions were always surprisingly lucid. Take 
Périgueux in particular. There is something about Périgueux or 
about me, or more probably about a conjunction of the two of us, 
which makes me incapable of finding my way in its environs. I 
stopped the other day on the outskirts of the town to take in petrol, 
and asked for directions from there to the Rue Bodin. Forthwith 
the garage man pulled out an old jeep and, with a “ Suivez-moi,” 
set off on an intricate journey which landed us both—jeep in front 
and me behind—at Rue Bodin 17. “ Voila,” and he shook hands 
and was gone; whether he had any business of his own in the 
neighbourhood of the Rue Bodin I never discovered, but I doubt 
it. Later in the morning, my jobs in Périgueux (primarily the job 
of getting travellers’ cheques cashed) completed, I asked someone 
outside the Banque de France the right way out of the town. “ Vous 
avez une voiture?” Yes, 1 had “ Alors, suivez-moi.” And 
once more | was unerringly conducted to a point from which even 
I could not go wrong. How much this second guide came out of 
his way to show me mine I, again, never discovered. 

Frenchmen no doubt have their faults. Their political faults 
shriek to heaven And there are unsolved mysteries about them. 
Husbanding the meagre allowance of francs permitted to a British 
tourist, I had watched obviously bourgeois Frerehmen running up 
bills for food and drink that leave me marvelling where the money 
comes from. The meals themselves are obviously excessive, quite 
apart from the amount spent on them. Of course, eating is much 
more of a business—some would say an art—in France than in 
England (not, in my judgement, a point in France's favour) ; that 
sometimes serviceable publication Les Auberges de France devotes 
itself to little but a description of the particular dishes—and, of 
course, wines—provided at each hostelry. Eh bien, chacun a son 
coit. I do not pretend to despise good food But there are higher 
human attributes than the palate. 

But the charm of Southern France, with all its natural beauty, 
is due first and foremost to the charm of its people. For all they 
have contributed, consciously and unconsciously, to the pleasure 
of one English pair's holiday that pair owes, and offers, them 
unstinted thanks. 


Men for the Ministry 


By THE BISHOP OF SOUTHWELL 


OST people are now vaguely aware that the Church needs 
more men for its ministry. But the true facts are not 
widely known, and the whole situation is often mis- 

interpreted. That the Church requires more clergy does not prove— 
as is being suggested in some quarters—that it is a bankrupt society 
or that Christianity is a losing cause. Let me put the problem first 
in its right perspective. The Church is not the only institution which 
is suffering from a shortage of man-power. England as a whole is 
short of man-power. In teaching, in hospitals, in the armed forces, 
to say nothing of mines and other branches of industry, there is the 
same demand for recruits. There is, moreover, a gravitational pull 
from what used to be called the “liberal” professions, towards 
technical and managerial posts. This country certainly needs more 
technicians—a perfectly valid Christian vocation. But if there are 
not first-rate men available for religious leadership in the community 
what kind of people are we going to be? Thus, the question of 
men for the ministry is no merely ecclesiastical concern; it is of 
vital importance to the nation 

The Church is paying a heavy price today for its contribution to 
the war effort. It asked for no reservations for its candidates. 
Though we do not regret the decision, it meant inevitably that for 
some years new ordinations virtually ceased—and that when we had 
not yet made good a like deficiency due to the First War. It must, 
however, be frankly admitted that war has not been the sole cause 
of the shortage. During the last thirty or forty years there has 
been, in fact, a gradual decline in the numbers of men ordained to 
the ministry. The labour force has steadily diminished. There have 


been years (outside the war periods) in which the new intake did not 
balance the wastage due to retirement and death. The net result of 
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the statistics is that, whereas in 1905 there were some 19,000 clergy 
in active work in the Church of England, the number had fallen 
in 1930 to 16,745 and to 15,500 by the end of the war in 1946, and 
it is perhaps even smaller now ; but the population has all the while 
been rising. 

The figures are undeniably serious. At a time when here and 
everywhere in the world the spiritual conflict is on, and the Church 
is fighting for the soul of man, the whole Christian strategy is 
hampered by lack of men to do the job properly. There are not 
enough clergy to staff the parishes, tg be about in the homes of 
the people, or to reach out to those on the fringes of religion. If 
we have to deplore a slump in moral standards and a falling away 
from religious faith and worship, this is certainly one of the prime 
causes. The tragedy is that the Church is thus kept back just when 
the tide is beginning to turn again. There are many points at which, 
even now, the Church could go right through and win if we had 
more men to put into the line. The Church is not fighting a rear- 
guard action. The initiative is already passing back to it. Given 
more men, we could take it and press it home. 

Some alleviation can be found by reorganisation and redistribu- 
tion, but this ought to be sparingly applied. A long tradition of 
Church and State in England is bound up with the Anglican ideal 
of the parson resident in every parish. And as the Archbishop of 
York has said, in the Church of England “ pastoral visitation is 
the normal evangelistic method.” There is indeed but one real 
solution—a much bigger enlistment of new men, with a minimum 
total of six hundred annually. The recruiting and training of men 
for the ministry—sufficient both in quantity and quality—and their 
due maintenance when they are ordained are the first priorities for 
the Church today. Once get the ministry right and nearly every- 
thing else will get itself right. 

The Church is now actively engaged in putting the claim and 
the challenge of its ministry before the ablest of its younger 
members, in the schools and the universities, as well as before men 
already employed in other professions or in industry, who can 
bring into the ministerial life first-hand experience of the layman's 
problems. Headmasters and others have been hesitant in suggesting 
the idea of ordination, regarding that as an impious interference 
with the operations of an inward call. But the call of God does 
not, in fact, come only through an inne: subjective experience. It 
comes, very frequently, through other people. There are plenty of 
young men, admirably qualified, who have never been led to think 
that they are wanted, and have therefore never considered the 
matter seriously. The Church must take steps to let them know. The 
excellent illustrated magazine, Whom Shall I Send ? (S.P.C.K., 1s.), 
which has just been published, shows what the parson’s job really 
is, with its demands on the highest human qualities and _ its 
fascinating variety of interest. It should be in every school and 
college reading-room, and widely distributed in all the parishes. 

The response so far gives grounds for encouragement, though a 
far bigger offering of life is still needed. In spite of all the material 
“ disincentives ” and the drift of contemporary opinion, a number 
of men of first-class ability who would come to the top in any other 
profession are now being ordained to the ministry—most of them 
at the moment cx-service men. New applications now being received 
are at the rate of roughly one hundred monthly. Not all of these 
applicants can be accepted. For one fatal step the Church will not 
take ; on no account will it lower the standard or fill up the ranks 
with semi-skilled labour. The selection of candidates, it may be 
fairly claimed, is now planned more thoroughly and adequately than 
ever before in the history of the Church. Of those who attend the 
Bishops’ Selection Centres roughly fifty per cent. are recommended— 
and this is evidence of a high requirement. The educational stan- 
dard must, in normal cases, be not less than that of the doctor or 
lawyer. Emphatically it is not true that the Church is so hard up 
that it will accept anybody. It asks for the best, and the more it 
asks for the more and the better response it will receive. 

This is, then, no desperate appeal from a sinking ship. Any note 
of pessimism would indeed defeat the whole object. Who would 
serve a Church that had lost faith in its mission ? No one suggests 
that because more teachers are needed therefore education is going 
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down the drain. What the Minister of Education says is: “Come 
and take part in a great creative enterprise ” ; and the same note of 
confident challenge must sound in statements about the Christian 
ministry. The appeal is made from strength, not from weakness. 
It is not because the Church is going backwards, but because it is 
vigorously advancing into an ever-expanding opportunity that it 
needs more men and calls them to its service. 


Dini Ya Msambwa 
By F. ASHTON-GWATKIN 


INI YA MSAMBWA, the cult of the ancestral spirits, is one 

of those storms, or perhaps a mere shower, of fanaticism 

partly social, partly religious, partly nationalistic— 

which pass from time to time across the landscape of history. The 

peoples of Kenya (there are many peoples and many languages) 

have only just begun to know what history is—the development of 

the human mind out of its original darkness. They owe this 

awakening to the white man, and very considerably to the Christian 
missionary. 

Dini Ya Msambwa is part of the process. It isa movement which 
has broken out among the Kitosh people who live on the Kenya 
side of Mount Elgon on the frontier of Uganda. It has centred 
round a person named “ Eleejah ” Masindi. Eleejah was the product 
of a mission-school somewhere in the crowded hill regions of 
Nyanza Province, north of the Kavirondo Gulf. He belonged to 
the village of Kimilili, and to the Kitosh tribe. He distinguished 
himself as a football-player, and was looked upon as a promising 
young man. He was given employment on the mission property 
with a hut and a plot of land. He obtained a post as “ process 
server,” i.e. a general-utility man attached to the local (native) court. 

Then things began to go wrong. He fell foul of the mission. 
Some people say that he was never a sincere Christian at all, that he 
was sprung from a family of witch-doctors, and that he was a 
witch-doctor himself. Others say that at a time of famine he 
championed the indignation of the villagers because the missionaries, 
in their opinion, did not help them adequately in their distress. 
Others say that, having married one wife in the Christian church, 
he subsequently married a second wife according to pagan customs. 
Anyhow, he was ordered by the missionaries to leave their land, 
and to vacate the hut that he had been occupying. 

After being told that he could no longer receive the sacraments 
in the mission church, Eleejah sought communion with God, and 
suggested to God that there should be a black Christ for the black 
men and a Christianity which would allow polygamy. He alleged 
that God replied that his request was reasonable but that it could 
not be granted so long as there were Europeans in the land. When 
the white men have been driven out, then the black Christ will 
appear, and all will be well. Further Eleejah declared that the 
missionaries were all wrong about the customs of the Kenya tribes. 
Of course a man should have two or four or twenty wives if he 
could afford them; and of course men and women should be 
circumcised, since this is right and customary, and the missionaries’ 
reforms are wrong. 

In this crude teaching there is a strong appeal—te the new con- 
ception of God, to the growing racial emotion and to the influence 
of ancient tradition. Eleejah was beginning to have a following 
among his own people. In 1944 he was sentenced to imprisonment 
and a fine for failing to obey the chief's order to desist from 
conduct likely to cause a breach of the peace. On his release a 
further incident occurred. He had trouble with the official agricul- 
tural instructor, an African, who was insisting that he should 
eradicate from his holding a weed known as Mexican marigold. He 
refused, with threats of violence. The European assistant agricul- 
tural officer then filed a case against him ; but before this case was 
heard a more serious charge had been brought against him on the 
grounds that he and his friends had ambushed a Government party 
on their way to serve a summons on him to attend a chief's baraza 
(conference .or committee) on civil conscription. (This was during 
war-time.) He was arrested on a charge of assault ; he was found 
guilty, and sentenced to a term of imprisonment 
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As he was being taken away to prison, he declared: “I shall 
come back ; and when I come back that man [the assistant agricul- 
tural officer] will have gone, and his house will have been burned 
down.” Subsequently he was removed to a mental hospital. After 
some months under observation in the asylum, the mental hospital 
authorities considered that they had no alternative but to declare 
him sane and to recommend his release. So he was set free, though 
there were some who thought that this decision was unwise. He 
returned, as he himself had prophesied, to his own home. His 
enemy, the assistant agricultural officer, had been transferred in 
the normal course of duty, and his house had been burned down 
by some of the fanatical adherents of Eleejah. The prestige of the 
prophet was higher than ever. 

In January, 1948, a few weeks after his release, a fight took place 
at the little town of Malakisi between a group of the Dini Ya 
Msambwa people and a detachment of police. A British police 
officer was beaten on the head ; the police fired ; and eleven Africans 
were killed. Eleejah went into hiding, and it was some months 
before he was caught. He was then deported to Lamu on thea 
sea-coast ; but on his complaining that not enough land was assigned 
for his maintenance, he was removed to the oasis of Marsabit in 
the Northern desert. This is not the least mysterious incident in this 
peculiar story. Meanwhile, for a year or more the activities of 
Dini Ya Msambwa were confined to outbreaks of arson and destruc- 
tion. Leadership had passed to a disciple of Eleejah’s called 
Donisio ; but Eleejah before his departure had promised that he 
would come again and cast out the white man; and his transfer 
from Lamu to Marsabit, which is westward towards his home, hag 
been regarded as the beginning of the fulfilment of the prophecy. 

By 1950 another disciple named Lucas had arisen. He had @ 
gold tooth in his jaw, which he said that God had given him. He 
was preaching Eleejah’s doctrines to the wild people of the Suk, 
who live around Lake Baringo, north of the European Highlands. 
In the name of Dini Ya Msambwa he proclaimed the overthrow 
and ejection of the white men, the appropriation of their lands, 
a shedding of European clothes, a return to tribal ways, and an 
era of fertility and plenty in the fields, and among the eattle, sheep 
and women. He called upon the Suk people to join him in a 
pilgrimage to a cave called Saiyune (? Zion) situated on the slopes 
of Mount Elgon, where a further revelation of great importance 
would be made. 

Rumours of this propaganda were reported to the British authori- 
ties. The relieving district commissioner and a detachment of armed 
police, British and African, went out to meet the Dini band. They 
were found, some two or three hundred of them, near Baringo, 
some of them dressed up in ancient war-like array, with shields and 
spears, such as the natives are no longer allowed to carry. They 
advanced to the steps of the swaying war-march, which may be a 
compliment to a distinguished visitor or which may mean war, 
Fighting started. The relieving district commissioner and his imme- 
diate subordinates must have stepped out in front of their men in 
order to stop the violence ; for he and two British police officers and 
one African police officer were killed by spears. The police then 
fired, and some twenty-nine of the Dini men were killed and a good 
many more were wounded. Lucas of the divine tooth was killed. 

Such was the Battle of Baringo, fought on April 24th, 1950, and 
the end, for the time being, of the overt activities of Dini Ya 
Msambwa. What does it mean? And what, if anything, does it 
portend ? British officials are inclined to regard it with grave mis- 
giving, as a symptomatic expression of anti-European and especially 
of anti-missionary feeling among the Africans in Kenya. Some 
of them think that the missionaries, to whom Central Africa owes so 
vast a debt for service and enlightenment, have driven their flocks 
too hard and too rigidly along unfamiliar paths. African tribal 
society and family ways are based upon early sexual knowledge, 
initiation ceremonies often with circumcision of boys and girls, a 
period of promiscuity, and then plurality of wives with payment for 
each wife in the form of goats or sheep or cattle transferred ag 
“ bride-price ” to the woman's family. The missionary teaching is 
opposed to all this, though different missionary groups and indi- 
viduals vary in strictness on the moot problem of polygamy. 

British law in Kenya recognises pagan plurality of wives; but, 
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if the man is married according to a Christian rite, then, if he 
takes a second pagan wife, he is a bigamist and liable to criminal 
proceedings and sentence. He is, therefore, driven towards the 
European compromise of cohabiting with a mistress. This, accord- 
ing to the pagan code, is shameful to the woman and the man ; and 
it leaves the woman without any protection in case of desertion by 
her partner or in case of his death. Among the Luo people on 
the shores of Lake Victoria there is an African offshoot from 
the Christian Church, which is called Nomia and which permits 
plurality of wives. They are orderly and decent people, and have 
been established for over twenty years. 

Perhaps there are other polygamous churches in Kenya. They 
are not, of course, received in communion by the strict missionary 
churches. Yet, although monogamy was in accordance with the 
spirit and atmosphere of the earliest Christian church, it cannot be 
claimed as an essential item in Christ's doctrine. The most we could 
say is that He assumed the Jewish law which insisted on monogamy. 
But surely @ man can love God, can accept Christ as the Son of 
God, and can love his neighbour as himself, and yet have fifty wives 
in his “ shamba” ? 

Some people who know the country well fear a reaction against 
missionary zeal. The great majority of the Kenya Africans are 
quiet, peaceable folk. They are not politically minded. They are 
not hostile to the Europeans. But they are easily worked up by 
oratory, by fantastic stories, by superstitious fears and by golden 
promises. Dini Ya Msambwa is symptomatic of these currents of 
African feeling. As a symptom a good deal of importance is being 
attached to it. It moves in secret. No one knows what are its 
numbers. They were believed to exist only within the Kitosh tribe. 
Then, all of a sudden and to the surprise even of the officials, they 
were found to have adherents among the Suk as well. Have they 
penetrated into any of the other tribes ? 

It is well known that there are other politico-religious sects among 
the Africans. Are they connected with the Dini Ya Msambwa ? 
Nobody seems to know for certain. They seem to have a good 
deal in common, including a_ definite anti-European bias. 
The ceremonies and doctrines of the Dini are in the main 
unknown, and it is likely that they are quite indeterminate. But in 
any case a good deal of fanaticism and credulity inspires their efforts, 
and, given the opportunity, they will stick at nothing. The British 
in Kenya are therefore concerned about the Dini, not because it is 
in itself a forceful or dangerous movement, but because they perceive 
in this and similar cults a tremor of that African world around and 
beneath them, which might one day either erupt or crumble away. 


Home Counties Culture 
By J. STUART MACLURE 


‘“ AS your cow calved yet ?” 
There was no immediate answer to this important 
question, because just after it had been asked, by one 
farmer's wife of another, Mrs. Gunnings, the secretary, rose to 
introduce me. “I am sure you are all pleased to meet the new 
tutor,” she said, “ who has come over to lecture on philosophy "— 
she paused as if expecting a round of applause—“ or was it 
economics ?” She turned to me. 
“ Political theory of the modern State,” I read from the top of 
my notes 
“Oh yes, I remember now,” said Mrs. Gunnings. “We asked 
for philosophy or political ideas, but they said we'd have to make 
do with political theory as you couldn't do philosophy.” I felt 
pleased to find the ground had been so carefully prepared. Mrs. 
Gunnings was straight and to the point. She had given me a meal 
just before the lecture, and managed in three minutes to tell me 
vegetarian, against pantomimes for children and 
1 to artificial manures. The conversation was never 


she was a keen 


violently Oppose 


dull. Her husband was an unusual type of farm-labourer. He used 
to work in London, but found town-life intolerable ; so he moved 
into this Home Counties village to drive the local farmer's tractor. 
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“ Are you going to deal with Vogt or Lord Boyd Orr ?” said 
Mr. Gunnings in a pause which followed the arrival of a few late- 
comers. “ World famine and over-population ?” Mrs. Gunnings 
told me that after each of Lord Boyd Orr’s speeches her husband 
spent a sleepless night. “* There's nothing you can do about it, 
I tell him, but he will keep worrying. We think this famine is 
going to get worse because of all these nitrates.” 

There was a knock on the door and three guilty-looking practical 
farmers entered. The group happened to meet in a room at the 
“Carpenter's Arms,” and it was often difficult to prise some 
members out of the saloon bar across the corridor. After brief 
introductions they took their seats. As I looked around the class 
I felt that, however warmly they welcomed me, they regarded my 
subject with suspicion. There were three tweedy farmers with a 
combined acreage of about two thousand. There was one hobby- 
farmer whose main occupation was banking. There were the local 
schoolmaster, the local doctor and his son who was waiting to be 
called to the Bar, the local shopkeeper and postmaster. There was 
a black-coated statistician who travelled up to the city each day. 
There was one agricultural worker. In addition there was an 
assortment of wives, daughters, sisters and aunts to match. 

I won't describe the three-quarters of an hour which I spent on 
Rousseau. It was like the batting before lunch on the first day of 
a Test Match. Every now and then a glassy, dazed expression 
would come over the eyes, the hands would drop limply to the 
side of the chair, a yawn would be politely suppressed, or the head 
shaken firmly as an antidote to sleep. It was a stiff battle, and with 
some relief I put down,my notes and asked: “ Would anyone like 
to say anything to start the discussion going ? ” 

There was a moment's silence while various practical men sought 
for words in which to put their opinion of a foreign theorist. | At 
last the doctor’s wife spoke out. “I don’t know anything about 
Rousseau,” she said. “ All the politital theory I know is what Mrs. 
Marx said to Karl: ‘Why don’t you go and earn some capital 
instead of just writing about it?’” 

This started the ball rolling. Natural rights were upheld, con- 
demned, ridiculed, espoused. The city statistician attacked the 
Civil Service because administrative action interfered with the 
separation of powers. The doctor’s wife expanded her knowledge 
of Mrs. Marx’s housekeeping to cover an indictment of Rousseau’s 
morals. The local schoolmaster saw the social contract as a plea 
for the welfare State. The smoke of battle cleared and the firing 
ceased. “I can’t see why anyone took him seriously in the first 
place,” said Mrs. Gunnings. 

Ihe lights began to flicker as the landlord indicated to certain 
members of the class that there was only half an hour to closing 
time. “What are we on next time ?™ said the farming bank 
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director. 

“The Utilitarians,” I said. “Bentham and Mill and all 
that.” 

“Sounds interesting,” he said, edging his way towards the 
door. 


“IT suppose you will explain the iron law of wages,” said the 
statistician, with a hint of battle in his voice. “Not a 
very popular subject these days!” I hedged and talked about 
Philosophic Radicalism He paused before starting another 
tack. “ Personally,” he said, confidentially, “ I_yegard Pragmatism 
as the most important thing since Plato Will you get a chance to 
deal with that in your course of lectures?” The lights flickered 
again. I shrugged my shoulders, and he didn’t wait for an answer. 

It had been a most unusual class. “ Dreadfully respectable, I'm 
afraid,” the area organiser had said. “ That's the trouble with adult 
education work these days.” He shook his head ruefully, as one 
who had dedicated his life to the educationally under-privileged. 
“It is not so bad in the North of England, but in the Home 
Counties we're desperately middle-class.” 

There was a general chorus of “ Good night!” The owners of 
two thousand acres of the Home Counties slid through the saloon- 
bar door. I prepared to go. The conversation had returned to 
normal. “Did you say your cow has calved?” said Mrs 


Gunnings “ Bull or heifer ? ” 
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No Duels, No Beer 


By J. A. THOMPSON (Brasenose College, Oxford) 


OR my first week at a German university I lived in a hostel 
for international students. I wasn’t quite sure how one 
became international overnight, but I seized a week-old copy 

of Le Matin as soon as I could, whispered “ Good Evening” in 
Italian to a delegate with smooth black hair who replied in Dutch 
(he was Dutch), and felt I was doing all right. Here we had to be 
democratic ; the “house-leader,” a young German lawyer with 
merry Wehrmacht memories, was most particular on this point. 
And he expected those foreigners who had enjoyed a democratic 
upbringing to set a rigorous and helpful example. There were 
fearful penalties for any of our little family who displayed anti- 
social, undemocratic tendencies by minding his own business or 
showing a preference for his own company. It was a bit trying 
at times, but since that was what they thought their own contingent 
needed I did my best (like everybody else), and smiled my most 
cheerful Western-democracies-must-get-together smile whenever 
I was wakened at three in the morning by intense bespectacled faces 
whose own slumber was being tormented by unanswered queries 
about the British legislature. 

Nevertheless the German students I found most charming and 
friendly, and with an inexhaustible capacity for seeking and storing 
information. “ Anybody ever read any Graham Greene ? ” I asked 
one day at breakfast. I was treated to four brilliant analyses of 
four aspects of Mr. Greene’s literary significance by four young men, 
none of whom was taking English as a main subject. They waited 
politely for me to correct their remarks and bring their ideas on the 
subject up to date. There was an awkward silence. One tried to 
help me out: “ You must be dumbfounded by the childishness of 
our approach,” he said. One of his companions, who was more 
acute, quickly raised the problem as to why The Third Man hadn't 
been called The Fourth Man, which was clearly more in my line. 
He caught up with me at the door as we were leaving the room ; 
he wanted to recommend me a book. It was called An Introduction 
to Graham Greene's Psychological Presentation of the Cosmic 
Reality, and it had been written by a Munich professor whose name 
I have forgotten. But they were like that, and it made you think. 
And it would have been just the same if | had asked them about 
Matthew Arnold or Gillie Potter. 

At the end of my first week, in which I had written four article: 
for the house-newspaper, revised an English guide-book on the 
university, attended several pungent but interminable debates and 
made upwards of seven impromptu speeches on subjects as various 
as “ Hitch-Hiking” and “Why Mr. Attlee isn’t a Communist,” 
I felt on the point of a nervous collapse. I decided for the sake 
of my health that the sooner | stopped being an international student 
the better 

I arranged accommodation with a German family, and for a 
day or two revelled in the joy of a room to myself and no political 
catechising. My meals I took at an ancient inn with sloping floors, 
where I could get a filling if modest meal for one and tenpence, 
and spent many rewarding hours chatting with road-menders who 
came in for a pot of ale, and poor women who had brought their 
own bread and sausage and were allowed a place to eat them. 
They were all quiet and patient and rather old. 

Meanwhile there were lectures to attend. One eminent professor 
was speaking on Goethe, Mondays at eleven. I went along. When 
he came in, you knocked on your desk with your knuckles to 
indicate your support or at least your intention of giving him a fair 
hearing ; and again when he left, in lieu of applause. I was told 
that disfavour was registered by shuffling the feet on the floor; 
but whether the present generation suspected the inadequacy of its 
boot-leather or was merely hopelessly tolerant, there were at any 
rate no mass-shufflings at lectures while I was there. 

Che other rack on which the German students hung their hopes 
for a good degree was the “Seminar.” The “Seminars” like the 
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lectures, were arranged on a variety of subjects, and you gathered 
together for them in purposeful groups of twenty-five or thirty. 
After suggestions had been made for reading, and the subject 
outlined in the preliminary sessions, the great day arrived when 
four or five members of the class would be detailed to prepare a 
written paper for future reading, discussion and, when necessary, 
pillorying. Something of an ordeal, | should have thought. Antici- 
pating the kind of treatment which such an occasion would have 
received in England I arrived that morning at a_ particular 
“ Seminar ” expecting to find only the women students present, my 
satisfaction at being able to look forward to an amusing hour 
heightened by the fact that as a foreign visitor I could scarcely be 
put on the black-list. Not only was everyone present a good five 
minutes early, but there was actually some animosity when the 
professor called out my name among those selected to submit a 
contribution. He clearly imagined that he was doing me a favour, 
while my colleagues felt that my accepting the nomination savoured 
of taking bread from the mouths of the poor. One chap actually 
approached me to see if I might be open to selling or bartering my 
birthright. But by this time, of course, it was a matter of honour, 
and I began to look around for a large dictionary and a library. * 

For my leisure moments there were excellent musical possibilities. 
The university choir were rehearsing for the Bach Festival in July, 
and they welcomed my eagerness to join them. One week-end we 
all rode away on bicycles to a little village by a river for intense 
rehearsals The leader of the basses had a puncture and came late ; 
we shuffled hilariously as he took his seat at the back of our half- 
circle round the chestnut tree. And on the Sunday we sang Der 
Geist hilft unsere Schwacheit auf at the evening service in an 
atmosphere of wonder and devotion, and afterwards pedalled thirty 
miles home through a thunderstorm. It was worth it. 

Apart from the music, there seemed to be little corporate relaxa- 
tion. Students lived privately and separately, and no effort was 
made to establish organised or competitive sport. A university 
soccer-team did appear On one occasion as a matter of fact, but 
it was beaten 12-0 by a troop of visiting policemen and retired 
smartly into the oblivion which had nourished it. Fencing was not 
practised widely and duelling was out. No scars, therefore ; which 
was a bit ofa relief. Indeed, the German students had no time 
for anything but work. 

I was surprised at the formal relations existing between students. 
At Oxford, you call a man by his first name ten seconds after 
meeting him; that is if you feel like making something of him 
Otherwise, you don’t listen when you're introduced, address him 
with vague gestures and begin again from scratch next time he 
turns up. In Germany, even students who had met over a matter 
of months were still Herr this and Herr that to one another. And 
the handshaking was prodigious. On arrival at any function, you 
found your path at once blocked by a phalanx of outstretched 
hands. These, all of them, you pressed in turn, bowing low and 
bawling out your name (if you could remember it) above the din 
of everyone else doing the same. I always came early to choir- 
practices ; the last man in had about forty-nine hands to shake. 

And as far as the beer-drinking went, and the dancing on the 
tables and the horseplay with the coloured caps, well, there wasn't 
any money for that. Everyone in Germany is desperately poor, 
and the students more than most. Those who are lucky get jobs 
in the vacation to pay for their university attendance in term-time 
There is a high seriousness in their lives which wili stand the future 
Germany in good stead. Few temperaments are preoccupied with 
the trivial and irresponsible. 

On my last evening, I went back to my international hostel to 
say good-bye to the democrats. About nine of them escorted 
me to the station. An American came with a ukulele. We sang 
loudly in the booking-hall, and they treated me to “ Rule Britannia ” 
when I climbed into my compartment, although they didn’t know 
the words. Which was just as well perhaps. And as my train pulled 
out, I remembered, and was rather happy, that I'd left my hat on 
one of the station lamps. I hoped someone would find it, 
appropriate it and fling it in the air with abandon at a suitable 
festival. The abandon would do him good, and having only one 
hat himself, he might be glad of the opportunity. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N those occasions (and of late they have been not infre- 
quent) when I allow my imagination to play around the 
hydrogen bomb, I am apt to recall a happy sentence in 

which Monsieur Mauriac emphasised the difference made to our 
estimate of durability by the introduction of aerial bombardment. 
Until the day when science taught men how to shatter cities from 
the skies, it was generally assumed that buildings would outlast 
the span of human life. Elderly gentlemen, when perplexed by 
the uncertainties of the future, would gaze upon the Invalides or 
St. Paul's and reflect that, long after all their own problems had 
passed into history, these monuments would still glitter or soar 
above the town. “ You mighty domes,” they would murmur, “ you 
will still be brooding there majestically long after I am gone.” 
The invention of the internal combustion engine has much increased 
the mutability of monuments. The look which I would cast at 
St. Paul's during the battle of Britain had about it all the intensity 
of a last look. “ Will you,” I would murmur, “be there in that 
familiar place tomorrow ? Or shall I, as I cross from Southwark, 
see only a broken egg-shell in the sky?” There were moments, 
also, when the rocket bombs were streaming like electric hares 
above the orchards of Kent, when I would feel that London was 
being obliterated, and that on Monday I should find Pall Mall 
or Piccadilly reduced to dust. Those fears, during the second war, 
proved unfounded; one was still able readily to recognise the 
alignment of the familiar streets. Yet when I went to Berlin I 
saw that the whole shape of a city could be changed by explosives, 
and found that the Tiergarten, with its statues and little trees, had 
been transformed into a ferrain vague. How strange and sad if a 
similar turmoil had descended upon London, had set the Duke of 
York’s column crashing into the Athenaeum Club, or churned the 
Green Park into a waste of mud and sticks. 
« o . * 

The new impermanence of buildings has not, I am glad to see, 
led us to any defeatism in regard to lavish and ambitious con- 
struction Every day. the upper stories of the Government 
buildings off Whitehall peep higher and higher above the Horse 
Guards Parade. The huge shining bubble which Mr. Gerald Barry 
and his men are creating on the South Bank becomes every after- 
noon more strange and lovely. The large concert-hall beside it 
is assuming a firm but Orphic shape. Such ambitious projects 
suggest, even if they do not confirm, confidence in a rich and 
powerful future. And now I see that British Railways (Southern 
Section) have created a new ocean terminal at Southampton. | 
much regret that I was not numbered among the four hundred 
guests invited to the opening ceremony. I should have enjoyed 
Junching that summer day in the ‘ Queen Elizabeth’; I should have 
enjoyed walking down the telescope gangway and watching Mr. 
Attlee unveil the plaque. It is always a strange and stimulating 
experience to have a meal upon a steamer when she lies in dock ; 
these vast mobile liners assume for an hour or so the immobility 
of an anchored hotel ; the hydrangeas banked in the saloons cease 
for a while to shake their petals to the throb of the machine, and 
the long corridors are empty of the cabin-trunks of transatlantic 
vovagers. I relish these extreme contrasts between the dynamic 
and the static; I am amused when vast constructions are turned 
te purposes for which they were not intended. It is agreeable to 
be able to pace decks as if they were pavements, to mingle the 
urban with the marine, and to watch the sea-gulls whirling around 
a ship that does not move. Yes, I regret that I was not asked to 
go to Southampton. 

* * * * 


It is a fine thing, of course, that British Railways should have 
at last have decided to render one of the main portals to our 
island more expressive of the cleanliness and efficiency in which, 
as a people, we rightly take such pride. I have been conscious on 
previous voyages to and from the United States that whereas the 


approach to New York is unequalled in dramatic splendour, and 
whereas the Customs buildings on arrival were neat and well- 
arranged, our own front door was miffy and ill-kKempt. The shining 
and palatial warehouses which line the docks at Manhattan offered 
in the old days a bewildering contrast to the dark and decaying 
sheds into which the passengers on arrival at Southampton were 
disembarked. In place of the neat benches, and even sofas, with 
which one was provided at New York, there was nothing in former 
days at Southampton Docks on which the traveller could rest his 
waiting limbs. Fortunate indeed he was if he could find some 
empty barrow on which to heap his luggage and sit down for a 
while. All this, I gather, has now been changed. The visitor to 
England will be able to walk down the telescopic gangway (in itself 
a marvel of modern engineering) and will find, on entering the 
Customs house, not armchairs only, but even ferns. Let us hope 
that this courageous initiative will spread to other ports. Dover 
is well enough, and even the most bewildered alien is guided slowly 
onward through corridors of wire-netting from passport and 
currency control to the great hall in which his luggage is examined 
with courtesy and often with speed. Yet I have wondered how a 
great country, proud of its past and confident of its future, can 
for so many generations have tolerated the conditions which still 
prevail at Newhaven or Folkestone. Lashed with spray and 
buffetted by winds, the traveller clings to that narrow platform, 
scarcely conscious that he has reached dry land. To the foreign 
visitor our island story must seem rough indeed. 


* * 7 * 


I have heard it said, and I believe it to be true, that our former 
indifference to the approaches to our metropolis was due to pride 
What need had we, with all our power and virtue, to impress the 
visitor with the grandeur of our installations ? The foreigner who 
objected to the wet planks of Folkestone, to the congested barricades 
of Victoria, had better remain at home. We had no desire for 
invisible exports if these exports on arrival expected to find luxury 
or ease. There was a school of thought even which derived 
pleasure from the murky sobriety of Charing Cross and Cannon 
Street, finding in them a fitting expression both of our modesty, 
our love of under-statement, and our indifference to comfort and 
display. We were not, such people would argue, an urban race, 
we were an agricultural race. What mattered it if our railway 
stations were ugly and begrimed, provided only that the hop gardens 
were tidy and our oaks larger and sturdier than any which foreign 
countries, could display ? It may be true that the great 
railway stations of the Continent and the United States—those 
enormous atriums which make even the Baths of Caracalla seem 
puny—are emphatic and ostentatious. It may be true also that 
countries which wish to impress visitors devote inordinate attention 
to the splendour of the lodge-gates and the front door. But I am 
not sure that it is very dignified to huddle foreigners at Folkestone 
or to expose them to the present turmoil of Victoria or Waterloo. 
I hope that, when the Festival of Britain arrives, we shall render 
their initial welcome slightly more festive; that we shall make 
some effort at least to suggest to them that, as a people, we are 
orderly and clean. 

- * * * 

I am sure that British Railways (Southern Section) have, with 
their telescopic gangway and their lounges, made an excellent start. 
We are no longer rich enough to dress shabbily ; we no longer 
possess the dollar-earning capacity to ignore the (perhaps epicene) 
desires and prejudices of those who bring hard currencies to our 
land. If it be the superbia Britannorum which permits Folkestone 
or Charing Cross, then it is high time that we ceased being quite 
so superb. It may be that the Americans are health-fusses, and 
have elevated outward cleanliness to an eminence of which the 
Founding Fathers never dreamed. But it is not enough merely to 
invite Americans to come here ; we must also entice. 
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CONTEMPORARY 


CINEMA 


(Odeon, Marble Arch.) 





“The Gunfighter.” “ Fancy Pants.” 


(Plaza.) 


The Gunfighter is a Western with a difference inasmuch 4s its 
protagonist, played by Mr. Gregory Peck, is a very tired, very 
disillusioned gunman. We see him, the finest shot in the southwest, 
doing his level best to leave his past behind him, to get somewhere 
where he can be quiet and forgotten. But every time he walks 
docilely into a saloon minding his own business, which is the 
purchasing of a drink, some cocky young upstart, wanting to show 
his pals he is just as tough as the one and only Jimmie Ringo, 
provokes him with insults, draws a gun and gets killed for his 
pains. Wearily Mr. Peck mounts his drooping horse and leaves 
town, pursued by angry relatives. He finally reaches the town of 
Cayenne where he left a wife and son eight years before, but Miss 
Helen Westcott will have nothing to do with him, and once again 
he encounters a brash young fool. This time it is Mr. Peck who 
dies, but before doing so he swears it was he who first pulled a 
gun, not that the boy should be spared retribution but that he should 
live a long life and learn to the full the misery of being a crack 
gunman. 

Not only is Mr. Peck excellent—his utter fatigue when he hears 
yet another boy trying to pick a quarrel is projected with painful 
clarity—but he is matched in excellence by Mr. Millard Mitchell 
as the ex-outlaw turned sheriff, and by Miss Jean Parker who, as 
the saloon singer who never sings to us, which is refreshing, reminds 
us how much we have missed her on the screen. Mr. Henry King’s 
direction is, as might be expected, admiratle in all respects, and 
with only two shots and four horses he evokes the spirit of those 
incredible times far more effectively than have many of his 
colleagues with their posses, corpses and hordes of whooping 
Indians. I consider this one of the best Westerns I have seen for 
a long time. 


Mr. Bob Hope will have to be careful. He is a comedian who 
relies on verbal wit, or at any rate verbal foolishness for his success, 
and he is making a big mistake if he imagines that he can mak? 
us laugh by simply falling over and off things. In Fancy Pants he 
plays the part of an American actor who is mistaken for an English 
butler and then re-mistaken for an English lord, and although at 
moments he ts recognisable as the old Bob Hope we have loved in 
films gone by, most of the time he is unrecognisable as a knockabout 
clown. Dozens of people can fail to mount a horse, dozens can be 
pursued by a pack of dogs and an equal amount can drop tea-trays 
into the laps of dowagers. Mr. Hope can do, and up to a few 
pictures ago always has done, better. Beloved as are both he and 
Miss Lucille Ball, they cannot get away with everything, and they 
should, if either of them is offered another script of similar inepti- 
tude, stage a sit-down strike. It would even pay them to break 
their contracts. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


BALLET 


“New York City Ballet.” (Covent Garden.) 


The Prodigal Son, created by M. George Balanchine for Diaghilev 
in 1929, raises the interesting question whether or not “ easel ” 
painters are suited to theatrical designing. And this ballet is one 
which confirms my opinion that the greater the artist the less wise 
it is to invite him to collaborate in a production on the, stage. 
Rouault’s costumes and décor for The Prodigal Son could not fail 
to be impressive, but it seems that his personality has been too 
strong for the choreographer, znd that the ballet, instead of being 
the free invention of M. Balanchine working hand in hand with 
designer and composer, has suffered through being dominated by 
the middle partner. Apart from this, and for all its merits and 
invention, The Prodigal Son is noi as telling as it should be. M. 
Balanchine is apt to work up to a splendid climax and then 
immediately to negate it through lack of timing. In the scene 
of the Prodigal’s debauchery, after a most effective hurling of the 
Siren across the feasting table into the arms of the Drinking 
Companions, the revelry—without a pause—continues at the same 
fast and furious pace, and the choreographer throws away the point 


ARTS 


up to which he has been building. The pas de deux between thd 
Siren and the Prodigal is tedious in its length and in its over- 
striving for novelty ; the best parts of the ballet are the openiag 
and closing scenes where the dignity of Lew Christensen as tha 
Father evokes the tender atmosphere of parental understanding. 


* * * * 


Only two of Jerome Robbins’s ballets are being shown to us 
during this season, and both have left me with a desire to see further 
work by this interesting young choreographer and dancer. Ono 
of Robbins’s finest qualities is his ability to capture a mood, and 
in The Guests, to music by Mare Blitzstein, he has done this ia 
the most economic and direct manner possible. As in The Age of 
Anxiety, he has chosen a human problem for his theme—this time 
a conflict between two peoples. Their antagonism may be the 
result of opposing class, colour or creed—as the spectator chooses 
to interpret—but the subject is so clearly stated within its owa 
medium that no explanatory programme notes are necessary. In a 
ballet with a story this seems to me to be one of the most important 
attributes, for it means that the subject matter is stripped of in- 
essentials and kept in its right proportion to the work of art as a 
whole. Robbins has shown an exact sense of balance throughout 
the composition of The Guests. The work is of just the right 
length for its content ; the detachment with which it is approached 
allows it to embrace the entire universe ; while the human aspect 
is not denied, being beautifully realised in the love passages 
between a man from one group and a woman from the other. 


* * . * 


The Duel, by William Dollar, to music by Raffaello de Banfield, 
is an improvement upon the version presented in London by the 
Roland Petit company. The rédle of Clorinda is feelingly danced 
by Melissa Hayden, but Francisco Moncion does not sufficiently 
realise the tragic moment when Tancred, having fatally wounded 
the girl he loves, discovers her identity and is beside himself 
with grief. Moncion also needs to improve his footwork, and as 
he is a dancer of fine calibre I hope he will not, at this stage, merely 
rest on his laurels LILLIAN BROWSE. 





“The Spectator,” Auqust 10t), 1850 


Tue number of candidates who appeared on the hustings at 
Lambeth on Monday, the nominatron-day, was three—Mr. 
William Williams, Sir Charles Napier, and Mr. Hinde Palmer ; 
all of one political complexion, and only differing in the tone 
of their Liberalism. As there were rumours that the dashing 
Admiral was buoyed by the sympathies of some of the Govern- 
ment departments (though not by his own professional one), 
and as Mr. Palmer secured the interest of his relative the sitting 
Member, Mr. D’Eyncourt, it was expected that the hustings- 
speeches would be high-flavoured and the contest close. Both 
anticipations were rather disappointed. Mr. Palmer did not re- 
ceive much popular attention. The chief stimulant to the feel- 
ing of Sir Charles Napier’s opponents was an enormous Cat-o- 
nine tails, which some one produced from a bag on the hust- 
ings and waved perpetually before the crowd ; an ensign of the 
Admiral’s adherence to corporal punishment ; but a most unjust 
one, in his view, as he declared he had done more to abolish 
the use of the lash in the Navy than any man alive—and 
“there was not a man among the five thousand who served 
under him in the Mediterranean who would not have gone to 
the Devil for him.” The returning-officer at last ordered the 
offensive symbol to be put out of sight. 

The show of hands was officially pronounced to be in favour 
of Sir Charles Napier ; and a poll was demanded by the other 
two candidates. The election, on Tuesday, was altogether in 
favour of Mr. Williams. In the first hour he polled 610 to the 
189 and 86 of his two adversaries ; and nearly at this relative 
rate the polling went on through the day. The official announce- 
ment, on Wednesday, gave these as the total number polled: 


WE. cellcosnSlatherdictecince 3,834 
Napier pa 1,182 
EEE? Gaiusakewhiorecaduaucmbehten 585 
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A Song in the Ruins 


TROUBLED with influenza, a politician said 

The men that died for India came floating round my bed, 

The dead from Chillianwallah, the watchers of Mardan, 

The ones who held the Khyber against Afghanistan, 

The victors of Sobraon, the dead from frontier fights, 

With those that guarded Lucknow for eighty-seven nights. 

They were side by side and touching, though born so far apart, 

And with reproaches in their eyes that cut one to the heart. 

The men that put down thuggee, the men that bridged the streams 

And built the roads of India were worrying my dreams. 

It was only influenza. I feel all right by day. 

But by night I'm always dreaming of an empire thrown away. 

I call and call to Kipling, “ What other course had we ? ” 

But he only sees the soldiers and he will not look at me. ; 

Last night I questioned one of them, and “ Tell me, then,” I said, 

“ What could we do but what we did ? ” He turned away his head. 

Only a dream, I know. and yet it means I must be ill. 

One thing a soldier said at last that I remember still. 

He said, “ We went to carry on the work begun by Clive : 

]f you did not want an empire we might have been alive.” 
DUNSANY. 


Interwoven 


Tue broad, kind countryside: 

The grown trees, and the tangled hedges, 

The quiet brook ; the pool, with sedges 

Knee-deep in water: and the stucco’ pride 

Of a great mansion ; with the modest grace — 

The stone-built dower-house wears upon its face, 

All this is England. The rain-washed limpid sky, 

The small hedge-skimming birds, that fly 

In modest panoply of dun and brown. 

The hot, tight town 

Sprawls into this beauty: interweaves 

Brickwork and paving with the plash of leaves, 

Busy and sated with its own affairs, 

Yet steals the trees to deck its squares 

And so entwined, so far, and yet su near, 

The countryside must share the great town’s fear 

And die amidst its greenery, as the town 

Will die in rubble, flay the last bombs down. 

And maybe men will emulate their sires, 

Re-build their city for the nation’s crown— 

But who could heal our outraged English shires ? 
HiitDA BODEN. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Recent thunderstorms, some of an eccentric nature, have brought out 
some old local beliefs. One is that there is no place so dangerous as 
half-way up an open slope. It seems unlikely that there is truth in this; 
but it so happens that my only ocular experience of the deadliness of 
lightning was the sight of two cattle killed stone dead in the open just 
half-way up an open grass slope. The vulnerability of the oak has been 
again emphasised. In my neighbourhood I know only of one other tree 
that has been struck, and that was a tall solitary elm. Has anyone ever 
found a reason for this attraction? Some country folk say that the 
reason is to be found in the deep roots; but how or why deep roots 
should come into the picture is not easy to see. The phenomenon is 
common to all countries. except where pines are in great excess. I am 
told that the safest place of refuge is beneath a spreading tree as far 
from the trunk as possible, but I have seen the ground churned up along 
the line of surface roots. 


The Way of a Covey 

July thunderstorms—by the downpour, not the electricity—are held 
to be the cardinal enemy of the partridge coveys ; but the cutting of the 
oats, now nearly completed, has revealed the strength of many coveys ; 
and a good year is expected both for partridges ahd yet more surely for 
grouse. A curious tale is told me of the reactions of a covey to the 
aeroplane. A low plane came over a feeding covey which took no 
notice whatever, but when the plane turned and came back over the 
same place every bird crouched into invisibility, standing up directly 
the plane had passed. The same observer once saw a covey vigorously 
attack one of their family that had been wounded by a poacher. I have 
seen rooks do the same thing. Have they an instinct to put the sufferer 
out of its misery ? 


Despised Acres 

On the subject of harvests the Rural Reconstruction Association 
(which always talks good sense and touches essentials) reports that our 
tillage acreage is virtually stationary, adding that “ten million acres 
of permanent pasture (much of it under-farmed) and seventeen million 
acres of rough grazings (much of it improvable)” are left us, and “in 
this is the hard core of our food production problem.” Lord Lovat’s 
most successful experiment in converting a so-called “ deer forest” into 
a cattle ranch is proof enough that our stock might be immensely 
increased in the hill districts of Scotland and perhaps yet more certainly 
in those of Wales. In some districts little more reclamation is needed 
than the destruction of bracken. Whatever is thought of long-term 
schemes of colonial development, such work is obviously a priority. 


Lessons from Wisley 


At Wisley, where the gardens grow more gorgeous and suggestive 
every year, there is to be seen just inside the gate a flowering patch that 
bears the absurd name Ceratostigma Plumbaginoides. It is not, I think, 
very widely grown ; and much less widely spread is C. Wilmottiana, whose 
blossoms are of the loveliest blue in the garden and, in my experience at 
any rate, no flower equals it in attracting the humming bird hawk moth. It 
is a better lure even than the buddleia. The bush may be cut down in 
a very hard winter, but, like the fuchsia, it comes up again strongly 
enough. One of today’s lessons of Wisley is the ease with which gentians 
may be grown. Many gardeners shun them as too difficult or are 
content with sino-ornata, which is the most tolerant of limey soils, but 
there are numbers that do well enough. The latest number of the 
R. H. §. Journal (which is charmingly illustrated) recommends the dark 
blue G. Gracilipes from China which “ does quite well under ordinary 
garden conditions.” The small garden of a neighbour of mine is at 
present bright with several varieties that are very persuasive. 


In the Garden 


Are we justified in calling the ordinary border of the sort “ herba- 
ceous” ? The word, I take it, means a plant that disappears from the 
surface in winter, and most of us grow in such borders a fair proportion 
of evergreens. 1 see (as in the 200th number of My Garden) that the 
experts begin to prefer “hardy perennial borders.” It is always a 
debatable point how such a border should be designed. Some insist on tal! 
plants at the back sloping down to the forward dwarfs. Some prefer a 
succession of bays; some like the whole to be covered with serried 
ranks. Now Mr. Macself, that great expert, urges emphasis on great 
single bushes, amid carpeting plants, recommending even bocconia, 
which many gardeners reject as altogether too lusty for inclusion. It 
multiplies almost as freely as that white achillea which may become 
almost as difficult to eradicate as gout-weed. W. Beach THOMAS, 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 30 
Report by N. K. Boot 


A prize was offered for not more than twenty lines of verse 
bringing up to date the story of one of the characters in Mr. Belloc’s 
Cautionary Tales or More Peers. 

Many members of Mr. Belloc’s gallery of juveniles and nobles 
brought some particularly horrible form of destruction on their 
heads at an early age, which had the additional misfortune of making 
them ineligible as subjects for this competition. Among the 
survivors, the two most popular subjects proved to be G. Horne and 
Lundy, presumably because the nature of their characters makes 
it unlikely that they stayed for ever where Mr. Belloc left them— 
blacking boots at the Savoy and governing New South Wales. I was 
rather disappointed that nobody was interested in following up the 
deplorable marriage of Maria (who made faces). 

With a certain amount of cynicism, which accords ill with the 
highly ethical approach to social problems originally revealed by 
Mr. Belloc, a good many competitors made Godolphin Horne 
flourish in the conditions of the modern world. Thus Elizabeth 
Kemp: 

Godolphin cried great tears of rage; 
He vowed he would become a Page, 

A Footman, Butler, Maitre d’H6tel, 

He'd buy the awful place as well. 

He did it! Bought the Ritz, the Grand, 
Adelphi, Dorchester, the Strand— 

And walked about each gorgeous place, 
A haughty look upon his face. 

In nineteen fifty he became 

Lord Horne of Boote. .. . 

Although it seemed to be generally agreed that Lundy was not 
an outstanding success as Governor of New Sc Wales, he usually 
managed to get along somehow. I liked Md¥tin Oliver’s picture 
of Lundy exploiting the ancestral mansion: 

As guide he shows them, struck with awe, 
Some relics of the Civil War, 

The bed where Good Queen Bess twice slept, 
The spots of damp where Lundy wept. 

But when they stutter, “ Thanks, your Grace’ 
A tear still trickles down his face; 

Their offered tips he waves aside 

And pockets nothing but his pride. 

Among the other characters, some interest was shown in the fate 
of George (who played with a Dangerous Toy). T. H. Cubitt let 
him follow his bent to its ultimate disastrous conclusion: 

The final phase—he deemed his mission 
To cleave the globe by nuclear fission. 
But happily for me and you 
He only split himself in two. 

The writing of Cautionary Tales is not a simple business. It is 
easy, it seems, to be too clever or too involved, and of course the 
technique of limpid versification is not a quality with which Art or 
Nature has endowed even all the readers of the Spectator. After 
keeping my ears cocked for Bellocian echoes, I decided to divide the 
prize equally between Margaret Bishop, R. J. P. Hewison, J. M. 
Furley-Smith and E. W. Fordham 

PRIZE WINNERS 

(MARGARET BISHOP) 
His Stay (much to his Father's grief) 
In the Antipodes was brief, 
And only served to make it clear 
That public life held no career 
For one afflicted as was he 
With chronic lachrymosity. 
So Lundy had to be content 
To sit at home and draw the rent 
Of cottages on the estate— 
A most humiliating fate. 
One day the Chancellor (no less!) 
Inserted in the national Press 
A short advertisement which ran; 
“ Required: a private gentleman 
Of good address and high degree 
To represent the Treasury 
At funerals. Handkerchiefs supplied.” 
They chose Lord Lundy. How he cried 
So now he mourns, in funeral blacks, 
Late victims of the super-tax. 
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(R. J. P. HEWISON) 


Though as a bootboy he began, 
Godolphin is a wealthy man. 

He found the pickings of the place 
(Denarii, Drachmae) mount apace, 
To make (with information, pence 
And winks) a modest competence. 
Traffic in covert betting slips, 
Giving, as well as taking, tips, 

Led up to blackmail and what not. 
Thus in the course of time he got 
An advantageous offer which 
Enabled him to sell his pitch, 

And with the ensuing tidy sum 
Purchase a profitable slum. 

Now he is back in Berkeley Square 
And dines out almost everywhere. 
Successful, rich, Godolphin Horne 
Stull holds the human race in scora 
But, having made such profit by it, 
Now has the sense to keep it quiet. 


AUGUST Il, 


(J. M. FURLEY-SMITH) 


You may recall that Henry Chase, 

Who won a famous libel case, 
Presented to a hospital 

The damages, since they were small. 

It happened that, a year ago, 

His fortune was extremely low 

And, brooding on the need for thrift, 
He happened to recall the gift. 
Reflecting that the sum, though smail, 
Was better than no funds at all, 

He rose and, with the utmost speed 
Took from his desk the ancient deed, 
Then clapped his hands in wild applauser 
It held a little saving clause 

Which vaguely spoke of State control, 
Direct or veiled, in part or whole. 

To cut the story rather short, 

He took the matter up in court, 

And, since his suit was strongly pressed, 
He got it back—with interest. 


(E. W. FORDHAM) 


When Charles Augustus Fortescue 

Had reached the age of sixty-two 

His riches and his deeds were such 
That nobody disliked him much. 

They made him first a knight, and then, 
(Since he was far the best of men) 

A noble dukedom came his way, 

And I am more than proud to say 
That though his wealth and fame increased 
His splendid actions never ceased. 

He gave subscriptions, granted loans, 
He even laid foundation stones ; 

He magnified Sir Stafford Cripps, 

And launched enormous battleships: 
Tax cheques he simply loved to drawy3 
He had a card from Bernard Shaw. 
The nation, never mean or shabby, 

Of course entombed him in the Abbey. 
There he is mourned by cherubim— 
But no one else regretted him. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 32 


Set by Peter Townsend 


A prize of £5, which may he divided, is offered for a publicity 
blurb, in not more than 200 words, designed to attract foreign 
tourists to one of our industrial cities. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be 
received not later than August 18th. The results will be published 
in the Spectator of August 25th 
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LETTERS TO 
The Enugu Report 
Six,—Your readers may remember that the Commission of Enquiry into 


the disorders at Enugu in Nigeria criticised the Chief Commissioner of 
the province for diagnosing and treating the miners’ dispute as a political 
agitation rather than an industrial dispute, and for having in consequence 
given instructions that the explosives were to be removed from the mine's 
stores “at all costs.’ They may also remember that in his covering 
dispatch the Governor of the Gold Coast stated that the Chief Commis- 
sioner had not considered the dispute to be political rather than 
industrial ; that the Chief Commissioner assured him he had given no 
order that the explosives were to be moved “ at all costs,” and that this 
point was not put to him in evidence. 

My reason for writing to you at this late date is that information has 
now come to hand which I cannot but feel would have made it impossible 
for the Commission to come to the conclusions they expressed, and would 
have prevented a serious injustice to a most distinguished public servant. 
On November 17th, the day before the shooting at Enugu, the Chief 
Commissioner wrote to the Governor as follows: 

“This is an industrial dispute, and nothing in my opinion could do 
greater or more lasting harm than to have to use bullets or the military 
for the purpose of quelling any disorders which arose or resulted from 
the dispute other than in the last extremity. In fact I deem it my duty 
and for that matter the duty of everyone else to take all steps to make 
sure that this last extremity never arises. I wish to make myself 


quite clear on this score.” a 
This letter was not put before the Commission, no doubt because no one 


had imagined that they would come to the conclusions they did. It 
does, however, seem most unfortunate that when the Chief Commissioner 
gave evidence he was not given an opportunity of denying that he had 
otdered the removal of the explosives “ at all costs.” 

These are not the only unfortunate aspects of the Commission's 
report, but as an act of simple justice, I feel they should be known.— 
3 am, Sir, yours faithfully, E. L. Spears. 

164 St. Stephens House, Westminster, S.W.1. 


The Examination Age-Limit 


Sir.—The letter from the headmaster of Harrow is a most welcome state- 
ment of what is felt in many, and probably in a majority. of the schools 
in the country. The new a /a carte system, as he so excellently describes 
ft, will be of immense help to the boy who is not intending to proceed 
$© an academic or professional career, and for such boys I am sure that 
all schoolmasters are pleased with the change. It would be equally 
pleasing for the brighter boy but for the absurd restrictions of the age- 
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limit. I find Mr. Jacks’s verbal quibble about chronological age com- 
pletely unconvincing. Some boys are ready to specialise at an earlier 
age than others, and the assumption that there is some peculiar change 
that overcomes a boy after his sixteenth birthday which then fits him for 
sixth-form work seems to me to lack any general psychological or physio- 
logical support. 

Re-planning of the school course is of course possible, though in 
the case of small schools it may be extremely difficult ; but in any event 
why should it be necessary ? 'If the Ministry of Education has decided 
that the present system of advanced education in schools is completely 
wrong, I am sure that the opinion is not shared by the vast majority of 
schoolmasters. It would have been pleasant if the Ministry could have 
shown the same respect for the integrity of schoolmasters as the Ministry 
of Health has shown for the peculiarities of prescriptions of doctors. It 
would have been possible for a list of allowable prescriptions to have 
been drawn up from which deviation would not have been allowed, but 
fortunately, and I believe rightly, a more liberal view was taken. In just 
the same way the new examination scheme might have been presented 
so that schools could have either continued to use it as the old school 
certificate and higher certificate system, or if they had preferred could 
have proceeded at once to work on the one examination system. 

I am sure that a great majority of schools do detest and resent the age- 
limit, at least as it operates against the brighter boy. I am glad that the 
universities have not reduced their matriculation and entrance require- 
ments and I am sure that many schoolmasters share this view. Education 
is far too complex a process for bureaucratic regimentation—the analogy 
with medical prescriptions is exact—and as schoolmasters honestly wishing 
to do the best for those in our charge we would like the liberty to tell 
our “ patients ” when and how often to take their physic. 

The final irony in this irritating situation is when we are informed 
that extra staff will prooably be required to work the new system. Since 
it is impossible in so many subjects to fill even the existing vacancies, the 
prospect of having to create more to support a completely untried educa- 
tional experiment is at least unattractive-—Yours faithfully, 

The Grammar School, Faversham. J. F. Spacpine. 


Sir,—The letters from the headmasters of Rydal (July 28th) and Harrow 
(August 4th) have one disturbing feature in common. The former 
writes: “A scientist, for example, who might have been able to take a 
valuable non-specialist course will have no time for it now, as he will be 
compelled to go on keeping his Latin at the same level until he reaches 
the magic age.” The latter writes: “ Thus fifteen-year-old pupils .. . 
now have to carry on in the Sixth Form the study at an elementary level 
of thirteen (?) subjects from which they should have passed on to more 
interesting and valuable work.” (Italics and query mine—I can make 
nothing of the number thirteen in this context.) 

If these extracts represent the mentality of headmasters in general, 
small wonder that the Minister of Education, with his keen sense of the 
ludicrous, appears unimpressed by their protests. Here we have two of 
them independently suggesting that, in order to pass an examination in 
which the questions set are elementary, the progress of the candidates 
must be halted at an elementary level. Do they picture pupils coming 
to them and saying, “ Sorry, Sir, I can’t do this paper—it’s too easy ” ? 
Or examiners ploughing candidates because they know too much? Or 
do they, for all their talk of educational values, feel in their heart of 
hearts that teaching in excess of examination requirements is a waste of 
energy, like batting on after the match has been won ? 

As the Headmaster of The Leys pointed out in your issue of August 
4th, the age-limit affects only those exceptionally bright boys who will 
always be able to take examinations in their stride, whether early or late. 
What, then, is the point at issue? Nothing more or less than the 
freedom of headmasters to encourage bright boys of fifteen, or even 
fourteen, to drop subjects in which they are already proficient at an 
elementary level, instead of seeing in their margin of ability a golden 
opportunity for carrying the study of those subjects to a more truly 
educative level than duller boys have time to reach. This freedom, 
which the best teachers have always exercised with caution, but which 
their less enlightened colleagues have sadly abused, has now been taken 
away and replaced by greater freedom at a more appropriate stage. The 
bright pupil who aims at a university career can now take comfortably in 
his stride, at 16-plus, an examination in three or four subjects, omitting 
the two in which he has chosen to specialise. From that point onwards 
he has no external examination to face except in these two subjects, and 
the headmaster has complete freedom in filling that proportion of his 
time-table which in the interests of sanity and general education must be 
devoted to “ valuable non-specialist courses.”"—-Yours faithfully, 

Merton College, Oxford. R. G. C. LEVENS. 
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Mr. Theodore Taylor 
Six,—You have done us all a service by publishing Mr. Theodore Taylor's 


charming essay on old age. Mr. Taylor writes with decent restraint, and 
slips naturally into the third person ; but he says quite enough to disclose 
that he has reached that “calm of mind, all passion spent” which so few 
of us either attain or deserve. One is reminded of the late Dr. Robert 
Bridges’s description of the happiness of his own old age. Dr. Bridges’s 
Indian summer begin in his early eighties, | understand. When Mr. 
Taylor achieved this state of grace, | do not know: that he has, in fact, 
done so seems clear enough. He has “ no axes to grind, no hopes in this 
world,” but a heart still young and an unclouded mind which accepts 
its increasing limitations graciously. In some respects, moreover, his 
achievement is probably unique. He has achieved the serenity of the 
delectable mountains while still managing his family business. He has 
made profit-sharing a success, not in a sheltered public utility but in a 
highly competitive industry working largely for export, and has shown 
us youngsters that to treat employees as partners rather than as “ hands ” 
is not only Christian and liberal but also quite practicable, even in our 
precarious economy.— Yours faithfully, A. H. 


Sir,—Has the Spectator established a journalistic record in publishing 

the exquisite article What is it Like to be Old? by Mr. Theodore Taylor 

who celebrated his hundredth birthday last week? If so, you are to be 

doubly congratulated.—-Yours faithfully, H. UNDERDOWN. 
Carlton Club, 69 St. James's Street, §.W.1. 


Prison for Sex Offences 


Six." Social Student,” too, is right to begin with. Most people do 
abhor the habits of “ biological aberrationals” (though I hope this 
monstrous phrase won't find its way into the jargon). But the rest of 
his letter is misleading. Its brevity leads him into sweeping generalisa- 
tions about the physical basis of adult homosexuality, and his fear that 
“ private vengeance ~ would usurp an enlightened law is grounded upon a 
surmise which has always proved false. 

May we ask,” he says, “ what these critics would like to substitute 
for imprisonment?” Well, “ these critics " many of H.M 
judges, who have the dismal task of repeatedly sending such offenders 
to prison. They, at least, do not advocate the removal of all restraint, 
since no one could have a clearer view of normal society's right to pro- 
tection. But “ these critics” deplore the use of ordinary imprisonment— 
which, at the moment, often sleeps three men in a cell—and believe that, 
for the worst cases, detention in special institutions under psychological 
treatment would produce better results. As the knowledge of psychology 
spreads among the people, a legal system which persists in disregarding 
it will fall into disrepute. This could have graver consequences than 
the resort to “ private vengeance.”—Y ours faithfully, C. R. Hewirr. 

6 Liskeard Gardens, S.E.3. 


include 


Professor Saintsbury 


Six,—I was much interested in the article in the Spectator of July 21st 


which dealt with the work of Professor George Saintsbury. In this 
article the writer says, “I am curious to know, for example, where 
Saintsbury picked up his immense learning The range of it covers 
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Europe. Yet never was there, you might suppose, such a stay-at-h me.” 
When I was a young student in my teens I had the privilege of \nowing 
Professor Saintsbury somewhat intimately, and he showed me much 
kindness and gave me much valuable advice and help: he was always 
interested in any student who wished to acquire knowledge. He was a 
voluminous reader and a fascinating talker, with an amazing knowledge 
of men and things. One piece of advice he gave me and which he 
reiterated (and his exact words I have never forgotten) were: ~ If you 
want to acquire general knowledge, read an article in a good encyclo. 
paedia every day, on any subject you like ; for instance, if somebody 
mentions say, salt, or a place or some well-known name, read the 
relevant article in an encyclopaedia, I have done this every day for 
In a long life this practice must have added considerably to the 
-Yours faithfully, C. E. Botam, 


years.” 
sum of his general knowledge. 
Lincoln. 


Russia’s Armed Forces 


Sir,—Mr. Cole has chosen population as a standard for assessing the 
adequacy of the military strength of a nation, and on this basis he 
proceeds to show that “the figures of Russian might are not so terrify- 
ing.” Yet, on what logical grounds is size of population the criterion for 
the strength of the armed services? A peaceful nation may certainly 
require an internal police force proportional to the number of its 
inhabitants, but this argument does not justify the possession of a great 
modern military force, including tanks and aeroplanes, by a large nation 
surrounded by a number of smaller States. It would be of little comfort 
for the citizens of these States to know that their defence bill, per head 
of the population, was in no way lower than that of their more populous 


neighbour.—Y ours faithfully, J. B. Parker 
4 Shirley Avenue, Croydon, Surrey. 
Schizophrenia 
Sir,—R. D. Charques, in his remarks on Janko Lavrin’s “ approach” to 
Ibsen, notes that this author labels Ibsen a_ schizophrenic “like 
Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, Nietzsche, Kierkegaard and Strindberg.” As a 


psychiatrist I protest against the indiscriminate use of this term which 
is now so prevalent. Schizophrenia is a very grave psychotic disorder, 
generally found in young people. It would be more correct to write 
of the schizoid type of personality as opposed to the opposite cycloid 
Some would label all personality character traits in this 
PSYCHIATRIST, 


characteristics. 
manner.—Y ours faithfully, 


Lascaux 


Sirn,—May another pilgrim this summer to the cave at Lascaux add an 
unscientific but very simple suggestion of its original use? The ordinary 
visitor goes to see these magnificent paintings for two main reasons, 
first because they are reported to be superb, and secondly because they 
are so very, very old. Now, may it not be that early man also was 
actuated by a desire to see the great achievements of his contemporaries? 
If these dim prehistoric ages could produce such sensitive artists, is 
it so absurd to suppose that they could also produce people capable of 
appreciating their work? In short, instead of referring to the discovery 
of the cave we might be more correct if we described it as the re-opening 
of the Lascaux Galleries.—Your obedient servant, ELEANOR FRENCH. 
St. James's Vicarage, West Hampstead, N.W 6. 


“English Cathedrals ” 


Sirn,—Reading the review of English Cathedrals in your issue of July 
28th, I was indeed surprised at your reviewer's remarks. Surely Engliso 
publications on the great cathedrals of this country exist in quantity and 
quality and English publishers have not “ left it to the collaboration of a 
Swiss photographer and Swiss scholar.” As I write I'am looking at a 
volume on Lincoln Cathedral which presents in its pages not less thaa 
seventy excellently large illustrations, and surely Mr. G. H. Cook, the 
author, is the expositor of “the rationale of English Gothic” for whom 
Mr. Whiffen calls. I understand that four volumes in his series have 
already been published and that on four subjects only they contain no 
less than 286 pictures of English cathedrals, whereas the book which you 
review purports to cover sixteea English cathedrals in 160 photographs 

I am afraid that your reviewer has fallen into the bad habit of assuming 
that a foreign view of our native architecture must ipso facto be a 
superior one. Agreed that the series I mention is not yet complete, but 
it presumably will be, and some credit should be given to its plodding 
Englishness and its enterprise recorded.——Sincerely yours, 

Hughenden Cottage, High Wycombe, Bucks. JOHN MUttcHeLl 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


HE difference between the early and the later poems of 

W. B. Yeats—sometimes used by critics to praise the one 

at the expense of the other—is a cause more of admiration 
that his peetic power continued to grow to the end of his life than 
one of controversy. The addition of poems from A Full Moon 
in March (1935) and Last Poems (1940) to the Collected Poems 
(first published in 1933) to make the collection complete confirms 
this.* Not less strange than such unwearying growth is the great 
fulfilment of the romantic promise of his youth long after he had 
discarded the manners of the aesthetes and symbolists and the 
Celtic enthusiasts. In time, however, it is to be hoped 
will be an edition of these works with a text that 
does not, like the present one, embody his “final revision,” 
but which preserves impartially (as the author never did) 
the early text of the early works, restores the original “ Countess 
Cathleen ” to the collected poems, and rearranges the poems either 
into the order in which they were written (the date of their first 
publication is the present order) or into a sequence based on their 


early 
that there 


subject 

Yeats was an Irish poet in that his subjects were taken mostly 
from Irish legend or history, contemporary people or events ; but 
his models in style were Spenser and Shelley, not Raftery and 
Douglas Hyde. His version of the Celtic exaggerated those moods 
of longing for an unobtainable and departed beauty, for the 
youthful wildness and mournful loveliness of the Sidhe, which 
—after they had been beaten into a traditional English prose— 
most closely corresponded to his own. Others thought the Celtic 
movement a revival; Yeats made it famous as a twilight. But 
he had little more than a talent for picturesque narrative 
verse. “ The Wanderings of Oisin”™ has all the excitement and 
excesses Of a young and exuberant fancy. His genius was for that 
kind of undramatic description, or of suspended action, which has 
caused some of his works to be described as pieces of tapestry. 
“The Shadowy Waters ” is the climax of those poems in which he 
suggests an immortal, immaterial beauty. Everything that conduces 
to the feeling of joy out of reach, of dreams that must be ever- 
lasting, of music that the human ear is too coarse to hear, is brought 
into these poems, and they succeed in stirring appetites which 
are not satisfied. For where everything is vagueness and suggestion, 
one receives only a vague impression. In the ability to sustain 
story and passion he was deficient ; it was the mood and the picture, 
but not the action, which he studied to convey. 

Those moods were never uniform. The spirit as well as the 
clarity of Milton's “ L’Allegro” and “Il Penseroso” are caught 
in several early lyrics. Not merely are the Irish landscapes and 
characters which he introduced novel in English poetry, but he 
colours them with that feeling of delight which justifies their pre- 
sentation. Far from showing an excess of the characteristic languor 
of his generation, many of these lyrics, even the ill-treated “ Innis- 
free,’ have a freshness and grace that comes, not from aesthetic 
theory, but from the fields, the winds and the lakes. The weakness 
of the early verse is the occasional degeneration of its delicacy into 
a feeble and ineffectual effeminacy. In the later lyrics he aimed 
at intensity and passion of statement and wit to correct these faults. 
The moods changed. Masculine strength and heroic, careless manli- 
ness, often made impetuous by anger and scorn, often abandoned 
to lust and rage and drunkenness, become the pronounced themes. 
Where the early lyrics were sometimes mere sound and silhouette, 
these are often little more than noise and nonsense. One cannot 
judge between Crazy Jane and the girl with snow-white feet, but 
the later drinking-songs are a species of their own. The general 
fault of the early verse is that too many of its precedents came 
from beautiful old books ; of the later that too many were raked 
from the gutter. 

Neither these lyrics, nor the narrative rehearsal of the Irish 
legendary scene, was motivated by that intensity and wholeness of 








* Collected Poems of W. B. Yeats. (Macmillan. 15s.) 


imagination which inspired his great mystical compositions. For 
here, through the dark and unfamiliar knowledge of a mind that 
had absorbed and tested secret and esoteric forms of magic and 
mysticism, there was breathed in these poems a spirit that makes 
them beat with a sense of doom and revelation. Their obscurity 
is of the kind that does not repel but demands investigation. In 
such a poem as “ Byzantium ™ the position of every word recalls 
Coleridge’s definition of verse; each word begets the next, each 
image at once summons all the vaguest feelings of awe and mystery, 
and all the clearest attentive faculties of the mind, into activity, 
and rewards them This is the mature and complete expression of 
that desire for a perfectly spiritual state, of that urge which in his 
younger days was differently defined by the rose. The poems that 
achieve this particular intensity of power, as though great visions 
were harnessed to every phrase, are rare. 

But what he performed once in a poem half magical, half 
mystical, he performed frequently in a less intense, though not less 
moving style. When he wrote about the people and places he knew, 
instead of those he had merely read about in translated books, his 
work assumed a dignity and a depth which it never reached with 
Celtic lore, or with the symbolical expression of vague, wistful 
longings. From the poem, To Ireland in the Coming Times, 
published in 1893, to The Municipal Gallery Revisited, written not 
long before his death, this genus of poetry grew, until it had re- 
created the hope, the violence and the disillusion of politics, the 
love and the lesson of places, the sympathy and the greatness of 
friends—all the things he had loved or witnessed through an age 
which was not only famous in itself, but was made more famous 
through his poetry. When one has said that there is a power of 
observation at work in these poems which chooses and records 
real places and people with energy and accuracy, one has spoken 
less than half the truth ; for more important than this is the power 
of imagination that transformed those persons and those places into 
something of universal interest, that associates them with permanent 
and great qualities of the mind. 

So well within the fabric of these poems alone are those characters 
and the places where they lived made clear, that it is not necessary 
to refer to the pages of biographies to make them understood. So 
well are they built that the very words, like “ tower” and “ lake ” 
and “swan,” seem in this verse to be charged with a more than 
usual force. Poem by poem the scenes follow each other, each 
adding more to our sight and to our sympathy—scenes that are full 
of the bitterness and hate that characterise Irish politics—full alse 
of the vague Utopias by which they were inspired. Here is that 
tone of indifferent scorn which made him cast himself in the role 
of the Anglo-Irish Swift ; there is that mood of subdued excitement 
and awe, that astonishment, fear and pity evoked by the terrible 
Easter Rising. Here the exquisite pathos and beauty of the 
memorial to the two sisters of Lissadell, that in a few short lines 
conveys all the tragedy of brilliant hope that came to its end in 
disillusion ; there the feeling, almost Elizabethan, of pent-up anger 
that calls for revenge of an injustice in “The Ghost of Roger 
Casement.” 

Dominating all his poétry is that power which places have to 
stir the imagination, and which, incorporated in his verse, is both 
its genius and its discipline. One thinks of the lake at Coole, with 
its nine-and-fifty swans, the tower set on the stream’s edge, all the 
historical and personal memories which were summoned to its wind- 
ing stair, that were recalled on its battlements ; of the “ cold Clare 
rock and Galway rock and thorn.” Side by side with these land- 
scapes are the singular portraits of his friends, remembered in some 
few lines for the things that they and he had loved or done. One 
thinks particularly of “ that enquiring man, John Synge,” and Lady 
Gregory's son, whose elegy has the sympathy that is absent from 
“ Lycidas,” and of Lady Gregory herself. Always in his greatest 
verse there was that deep sense of a sanctity or loveliness which can, 
and will be eventually, destroyed—** We were the last romantics "— 
yet whose glory is that it has lived. RICHARD MURPHY. 
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Reviews of the Week 


The Influence of Bismarck 


Bismarck and the German Empire. By Erich Eyck. (Allen and 


Unwin, 18s.) 


“WITHOUT me,” Otto von Bismarck observed once, “ three great 
wars would not have happened and 80,000 men would not have 
perished.” But, as Dr. Erich Eyck, his latest biographer, says. the 
number of men who died indirectly because of the German Chan- 
cellor’s policies was far higher than this. Three times within seventy 
years Germany has committed acts of unprovoked aggression in 
Europe, and jt was the mantle of Bismarckian statesmanship that 
fell upon Hitler. For at least to the Englishman who reads Dr. 
Eyck’s book there is little to choose between the East Prussian 
Junker and the Austrian house-painter. Bismarck was no more of 
a Christian than Hitler, though he too indulged in romantic observa- 
tions on suitable occasions. Bismarck set out to destroy the Treaty 
of Vienna as Hitler aimed at tearing up the Treaty of Versailles. 
Neither possessed legal or moral scruples nor was loyal to his 
allies. And with each nothing succeeded like success. To the 
support of Bismarck first the National Liberals, then the Roman 
Catholic Centre Party rallied, just as, when the last war came, the 
bulk of the German nation stood behind Hitler so long as victory 
seemed in sight. Neither had any sympathy with what Bismarck 
called the policy of sentimentalism ; both were subject to violent 
rages when thwarted. Both knew, on the other hand, when “to 
assume the réle of the injured "—Bismarck’s phrase—and how to 
cast dust in the eyes of well-meaning peacemakers in other nations. 


Admittedly there were differences in personal character and in 
the problems which Bismarck and Hitler sought to solve. Bismarck 
was a happily married man. He was the servant of a monarch— 
though he himself employed universal suffrage to dish his opponents. 
Hitler also made use of the machinery of parliamentary democracy, 
but did better than Bismarck in that he was able to create a post 
in which none stood above him but the nation he ruled. Moreover, 
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GEORDIE @ 


by DAVID WALKER 


Lord Wavell: 

“T have read it twice and enjoyed it even 
more on the second occasion.” 
Eric Linklater: 

“If you read for enjoyment you should 

certainly read ‘Geordie’.” 
Bernard Fergusson: 
“A happy book. It makes one 
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he worked within the framework of a united Germany which 
Bismarck had built with blood and iron. Finally, Bismarck was 
Prussian. In Dr. Eyck’s view he cared not a jot for the Germans, 
but only for Prussia, which he inflated into an empire when 
he expelled the Habsburgs from the rickety federation long presided 
over by them with dignity and ineffectiveness. 


In the days when Hegel was a revered name and some English 
political philosophers followed Bosanquet, when the German univer. 
sity historians were deeply admired at Oxford and Cambridge and 
our world seemed wrapped in peace except for the inconvenient 
Boers, there was considerable respect for Bismarck, the statesman 
who had united Germany by his rapid victories and then contented 
himself with his laurels before he was ungratefully dismissed by 
the young William II. Such respect is hard to find today. The 
book under review, which is based on a series of lectures given at 
Balliol (ever friendly to German scholarship), drips with a Council 
of Europe atmosphere. Moreover, Bismarck is condemned for not 
making an alliance with Britain when he might have had it. We 
are told of the possibility that “ a German-Austria-Hungary-Great 
Britain combination” might “ have been a permanent one,” and 
the “ probability that such a combination would have preserved the 
peace of Europe.” But is this not to judge European history in 
terms of those very power politics for which Bismarck himself 
stands condemned ? 


Of course, German strength would have been enhanced in 1879 
and in 1914 and in 1939 if an alliance with Britain had existed, and, 
of course, France would have been less willing to fight if Britain 
had been the ally of Germany. But peace is preserved not by 
alliance with aggressors but by preventing aggression. The kind 
of unscrupulous and aggressive diplomacy that Bismarck conducted 
was the pattern for later dictators, and in itself created the instability 
in international affairs for which our generation has paid and is 
still paying the price. Moreover, Dr. Eyck does not seem to 
appreciate that so long as this policy was successful the German 
National Liberals, the Catholics and even to some extent the Social 
Democrats tagged along behind Bismarck, and that therefore one 
cannot blame this brilliant Junker alone—any more than one caa 
blame the inspired house-painter—for all the woes that modern 
Germany has inflicted in Europe. The tragedy of Bismarck was 
not that in the end the Emperor whom he exalted as a veil for 
his own dictatorship turned against him, but that he himself by 
his triumphant power politics undermined the fabric of European 
peace so that it has never since been repaired. 

Dr. Eyck’s biography derives from a three-volume work by him 
in German which embodies all the latest research into the subject. 
It is well translated, and contains a fairly adequate index but no 


bibliography. Within its compass it is excellent; but its broad 
argument deserves careful scrutiny. MAURICE ASHLEY. 


Mrs. Carswell 
Lying Awake. By Catherine Carswell. 153.) 


WHEN Mrs. Catherine Carswell died in 1946 she had written the 
first part of an autobiography and some notes for later chapters. 
Her son, Mr. John Carswell, has made a book from her manu- 
scripts—the finished work and the notes together with a few of his 
mother’s verses and letters. The result is a fragmentary book which 
gives (quite wrongly) the impression of a fragmentary personality. 

Mrs. Carswell was born in the spring of 1879 in Glasgow. In 
later life she moved to London and the South of England, but she 
was always unmistakably, and sometimes aggressively, Scots. She 
was not unhappy in her parentage, although her father was “intel- 
lectual" without being cultured. In her maturity, and especially 
through her friendship with D H. Lawrence, Mrs. Carswell seems 
to have wished to have inverted her heritage—to be cultured without 
being “ intellectual.” Such is certainly suggested by what she says 
about music. There is another odd impression (again, perhaps, a 
false one) which comes to the reader of this book: that of a woman 
intermittently passionate, brave and censorious, with a relish for 
the drama of life and its leading actors, yet conscious of herself as 
being out of it. 

The finished chapters of Mrs. Carswell’s book describe her child- 
hood in a studiously Christian home. She tells the story of her 
moral education—two sermons every Sunday, Bible-classes every 
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Wednesday and the occasional big meetings of Evangelical 
revivalists. Her father’s social work was largely among the 
drunkards of Glasgow ; because of this, and despite a taste for 
quality in wines, he was strictly teetotal. Her mother upheld the 
claims of British Israel. As a family, Mrs. Carswell explains, they 
avoided extravagance, strove hard for good works, were practical, 
sentimental and militantly Protestant. 

Mrs. Carswell confesses that she would have liked to live either 
in an age of faith (“ faith in a living, sentient God or providential 
being with a heart who created this world and has a plan for man- 
kind ") or an age of settled non-faith. For her “the worst thing 
in this unhappy age” was that she was born into a faith which 
could not, without deceit or strain, be maintained. She adds: 

“My mother and father were, I am sure, true believers. So true 
that in so far as they passed on to me in early childhood a strong, 
unquestioning faith in an all-sustaining beneficent and just creator, 
I shall never be able wholly to rid myself of that instinctive trust.” 

Perhaps, after all, there was not an excess of piety. Alas, it was 
too gentle a training for the literary life in London in the 1920s. 
The society of authors and journalists is in some ways more attrac- 
tive than that of philanthropists and British Israelites, but is less 
conspicuous for kindness, humility, unselfishness and simple good- 
ness. Mrs. Carswell took more than a few knocks. Her first 
marriage was one. Others, more public, came in literary contro- 
versies. Her books made enemies. Her life of Burns led to one 
series of rows. Her life of D. H. Lawrence led to worse; Mr. 
Middleton Murry made her publishers apologise and take it off the 
market. Yet there were consolations. She did well, when she was 
quite young, as a literary journalist. Her two novels were favour- 
ably received. She found employment as a dramatic critic, which 
saved her from the office-work she hated. Moreover, her second 
marriage—to a scholarly Scot—appears to have been rich in un- 
expected blessings. “Did I appreciate my marvellous good for- 
tune ?” she writes “I think that I did.” 

The disadvantage of her success as a wife and mother was that 
it left her with very little time to write. She had many friends, too. 
She was an attractive woman, handsome and gracious, not at all 
selfish. Widowhood and the war of 1939 found Mrs. Carswell in 
Camden Town and not well off. From the text of her notes it is 
hard to visualise the extent of her poverty. Her son, in his fore- 
word, refers to her having to stoke boilers as a condition of her 
basement tenancy. Mrs. Carswell speaks of her room as a cell 
But she seems to have made the best of being poor. She kept a 
cheap cottage in Essex and smoked cigarettes all day. One suspects 
that she gave up necessities for such little luxuries. Happily, towards 
the end, she found agreeable retreats with friends in Oxfordshire 
and Berkshire 

Mrs. Carswell'’s life had assuredly more shape to it than the 
present book suggests. She is not to be criticised for the scant 
and scrappy narrative of her later years; she did not write these 
notes for publication, and what she did live to complete—the part 
about her childhood—is done uncommonly well 

Maurice CRANSTON. 
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Deity and the Philosopher 


The Concept of Deity: a Comparative and Historical Study, By 
E, O, James, (Hutchinson’s University Library. 18s.) 


“For good or ill, most, if not all, of the great institutions which 
have formed the framework of society have had their roots in the 
idea of Deity as a beneficent providential order of transcendental 
reality.” Thus the eminent author of these Wilde Lectures (inter 
alia) justifies the importance of an objective inquiry into the mean- 
ing and significance of the concept of Deity, and at the same time 
defines his subject, in a broad way, for the purposes of historical 
and comparative study. This is not, however, merely a comparative 
study, and its conclusions are related to the “ more ultimate quests 
of the philosopher and theologian in their respective searches for 
a deeper evaluation of the data in terms of validity and truth.” 

As we have already learned to expect from Professor James, by 
his many original contributions to anthropology and comparative 
religion, this is a masterly and comprehensive survey dealing 
scientifically and sympathetically with a great subject. He casts 
his net wide, through primitive religion and the various polytheisms 
to the higher religions of the Orient and the West, treating, in detail, 
with vital aspects of belief, such as pantheism, anthropomorphism, 
monolatry, dualism and monotheism, culminating in a general 
survey of the philosophy of theism, the practical requirements of 
religion and the doctrine of revelation. The claim to validity of 
any special revelation, he maintains, falls within the province of 
an independent inquiry, but the contribution of comparative religion 
aims mainly at providing “ carefully collected and properly assessed 
data analysed and evaluated in a genuinely scientific, philosophic 
and sympathetic spirit.” 

This end Professor James has, on the whole, achieved with 
insight and understanding. The comprehensiveness of his field, 
however, has compelled him to compress much of his detail, and 
it is, no doubt, for this reason that there occur statements calling 
for further elucidation or questioning. The emphasis on “ spiritual 
consciousness as the means by which the mystery that lies at the 
heart of the universe might be known” strikes well at the essence 
of Hindu religion. But if so, “that art thou” gives insight into 
the nature of reality far better than “that is that.” (Is this an 
Oriental phrase ?) The absolute is “another form of conscious- 
ness,” not an “ object of thought ” or a “conceptual that ” (Raju, 
Hegelianism and Advaita). 

The widespread nature of the culture pattern of the divine King 
is illuminating. The “ cult of the Emperor” in China, however, 
does not so easily fall into line with Emperor-worship. As the 
worship of Shang-ti was primary. the monarch only had a pro- 
visional mandate from Heaven, and former Emperors were only 
worshipped by the reigning monarch, not by the subjects. The 
attribution to Newton of the wave-theory of light does not 
represent his fully considered theory, but only refers to earlier and 
subsidiary speculafions. His final position was on the side of a 
modified corpuscular theory. In what sense are the theistic argu- 
ments of Aquinas “an impressive rational demonstration ™ for the 
existence of God, if they are “not singly or collectively wholly 
convincing " ? Mascall’s view deserves consideration that ~ they 
are not so much five different demonstrations . . . as_ five 
different methods of manifesting the radical dependence of finite 
being on God ” (Existence and Analogy). 

As an anthropologist Professor James rightly disclaims any 
attempt to conjecture “ absolute ” origins of religion, but neverthe- 
less follows the practice of assuming “relative” origins, on the 
ground that surviving simple peoples in some respects register pre- 
historic man. Survivals may well be used as analogies to conjecture 
the past, but it is doubtful whether early man can be equated with 
his sophisticated descendant. Nevertheless, speculation into both 
absolute and relative origins might be legitimate, if recognised as 
pure hypotheses, independently of historical and empirical study 

The compression of material is particularly noticeable in the 
philosophical sections, and the expositions of Plato and Aristotle, 
for example, deserve treatment at some greater length. Can we be 
satisfied with the summary statements that the doctrine of God 
rested “on a single personal ground ” or that God was the “ trans- 
cendent sanction of morality” ? We should like to have seen some 
discussion on the relationship of Deity to the Ideas, and the ultimate 
meaning of the Idea of the Good. Are the Ideas, as A. E. Taylor 
maintained, objects of thought and not creative conceptions in the 
mind of God, or was St. Augustine’s interpretation of forms as 


ideas in the mind of God an adaptation of Plato to Christianity ? 
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Is the assertion that Aristotle held “a difference in kind between 
the two worlds he postulated” a fair interpretation of a universe 
in which the imminent forms only attain their goal as moved by 
Pure Thought, and matter is almost synonymous with negation ? 
Space forbids further pursuit of interesting questionings, but in 
any event they do not hide the real quality of the book. Professor 
James gives us good measure, pressed down and running over, and 
withal a substantial contribution to comparative religion. Un- 
fortunately, quite a number of errors have escaped the vigilant eye 
of the proot-reader—Parasvati for Sarasvati, Phales for Thales, 
Aricenna for Avicenna, F. J. Maclagany for P. J. Maclagan, &c 
F. HAROLD SMITH. 


The “Wide, Untried Domain” 


Modern American Poetry (Focus 5). Edited by B. Rajan, (Dennis 


Dobson. 8s. 6d.) 
Some Modern American Poets. By James G. Southworth. (Basil 
Blackwell. 10s. 6d.) 


Tue Americans and the British share the same good fortune in that 
they can enjoy two literatures without having to learn a foreign 
language or accept the devalued currency of translation. Where 
poetry is concerned, the Americans seem at present more eager to 
take advantage of this privilege. The leading contemporary British 
poets can be bought in almost all the better American bookshops: 
American poets are too scarce here—partly owing to economic 
complications—and it is likely that for many English readers Poe, 
Longfellow, Whitman and Robert Frost are still the whole of 
American poetry, Whitman's “ wide, untried domain.” 

Mr. B. Rajan has shown considerable enterprise in devoting the 
fifth number of his Focus to American verse of recent years. It 
consists of interesting essays on outstanding Americans, including 
Allen Tate, John Crowe Ransom, Wallace Stevens, E E. Cummings 
and Robert Penn Warren, a short anthology of poems, capably 
edited by Miss Vivienne Koch, herself the author of an admirable 
book on William Carlos Williams, and a symposium in which seven 
well-known American literary figures discuss a questionnaire on 
modern verse. This symposium is the least valuable part of the book, 
and might well have been spared in exchange for a few more pages 
of poems. A still closer co-ordination between the essays and the 
anthology would also have been helpful. Mr. David Daiches, for 
instance, in his article introduces two of the younger Americans, 
John Malcolm Brinnin and Robert Fitzgerald, who are little known 
over here. With appetite sharpened by his quotations, one turns to 
the anthology to find nothing by either poet 

There were, of course, obvious advantages in confining the 
anthology mainly to work published during the last three years, but 
there is, too, a disadvantage if it is to serve the editor’s purpose 
of introducing the American poets to a new public. Several of the 
contributors are not quite at their best, though Robert Lowell's 
work stands out for its sincerity and accomplishment ; Dr. William 
Carlos Williams is in characteristic mood (he is not as impossible 
for English readers to “ get” as Mr. James Laughlin suggests, for, 
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although he is “so American in sensibility,” he is clearly not 
uninfluenced by D. H. Lawrence for whom he has written a beautifyl 
elegy); Mr. Wallace Stevens contributes a touching poem, Jmago: 
and Mr. José Garcia Villa juggles entertainingly with his punctua. 
tion. Some of the best verse in the book is to be found in the text 
of the criticism, including two exquisite poems by E. E. Cummings, 
“my father moved through dooms of love” and “ anyone lived in 
pretty how town,” quoted in full in Mr. Theodore Spencer’s appre. 
ciative study of Cummings’ work. 

Cummings is also the subject of one of Professor Southworth’s 
critical essays, which may be read as a complement to Focus since, 
apart from Cummings and Wallace Stevens, they deal with a 
different choice of poets, concentrating on such well-known figures 
as Emily Dickinson, Robert Frost and Hart Crane. Professor 
Southworth is moderate, conscientious, unexaggerated, but his book 
is informative rather than stimulating, and it has a curiously static 
quality. He is, perhaps, slightly too much inclined to judge artistic 
work from a moral standpoint, which affects his understanding of 
the tormented personalities of Emily Dickinson and Hart Crane. He 
appreciates the undoubted excellences of Robert Frost, but somehow 
manages to be rather tedious about them, and he is most successful 
with a shrewd comment on Robinson Jeffers. 

These two books, studied together, will provide a useful approach 
to contemporary American poetry, but some enterprising British 
publisher should make available Mr. Lloyd Frankenberg’s stimula- 
ting book The Pleasure Dome in the near future. It is important 
that American verse should be more widely and appreciatively read 
over here, because its freshness, diversity and sense of growing life 
and achievement may well refresh our more mature tradition. 

BARBARA COOPER. 


Paolo Uccello 


The Complete Work of Paolo Uccello. By Jolin Pope-Hennessy, 


(Phaidon Press. 30s.) 


Tue Phaidon Press has earned an immense amount of gratitude for 
publishing books devoted to the fine arts, attractive and reasonable 
in price, which combine scholarship with lavish illustration 
Occasionally their volumes have fallen below the high standard 
expected, either on account of a ludicrous translation or 
by passing for press slight but irritating misnomers. The 
present volume has none of these faults, and is certainly 
one of the most attractive and useful books they have yet 
published Mr. John Pope-Hennessy has prepared and as- 
sembled his material with skill, though at one or two points, 
it might seem, with haste ; and his choice of plates and details is 
altogether admirable, including two delightful toys in the shape of 
large folding plates, one of the “ Monastic Saints * from S. Miniato, 
and the other of the three great battle pieces which together make 
up “ The Rout of San Romano,” once in the bedroom of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent. Coloured plates. those garish distortions beloved 
by public and publishers, are mercifully restricted to three, well 
above average, which are in any case duplicated in black and white 

Paolo Uccello (1397-1457) is one of the great precursors of 
Florentine painting, and has always had an assured popularity in 
this country. This is, however, the first book, written in English, 
which has been devoted to him. Any study of his work as a painter 
immediately presents special problems of attribution and rejection 
There are no easy delusions for believing his style to be unmistak- 
able, and very little is known of the shadowy figures who were 
influenced by him. Mr. Pope-Hennessy has of necessity had to 
appear on a battlefield already thick with conflicting partisan shouts. 
No result can be decisive, and his opinions will be challenged by the 
sponsors of one or two attributions he has stamped on, but a fair 
umpire would agree that his conclusions must lie very near the truth. 

The introduction is a straightforward biographical and factual 
description of Uccello and his contemporaries in their Florentine 
setting. The chronology is convincing and the author, with the aid 
of Mr. John White, has a lucid explanation of the cosfruzione 
legittima and the problems of perspective which are so important 
in an assessment of Uccello’s achievement. It is hard, however, to 
believe that Mr. Pope-Hennessy seriously means what he unexpec- 
tedly says at the end of his last paragraph. An artist cannot be 
sawn in two, and only one part found acceptable, in the ranks of 
great artists. Uccello can be surely absorbed as a whole without any 
difficulty, for the “ aspiring, compassionate and grave ™ naturalist of 
the chiostro verde is completely one with the imaginative decorator 
of the easel paintings. 

[he critical notes are a model of what such things should be— 
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BUILDING SOCIETY 
SHARES 


are so popular 





The reason is plain: the common knowledge that money 
i so invested is safe. That is the deciding factor. Every 
pound invested in a Building Society remains a pound— 
there is no depreciation of Capital. But there is more to it 
than that; there is the Interest, tax paid, which is as 
steady as the Capital itself. 

Among Building Societies there is no finer name, no better 
record, no greater assurance of safety than the 
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and New Zealand are far richer than the famous 
“Golden Mile” of Kalgoorlie, Western Australian gold 
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The Bank of Australasia offers up-to-date information on 
prevailing market conditions to business men interested 
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lucid, well documented, and’ with the sources in their original 
language. Here also are illustrated the debatable paintings—the 
profile portraits, the works of the Prato Master, the Karlsruhe 
Master, and that puzzling and unexplored painter Dello Delli. The 
1uthor threads his way with skill through the opinions of his pre- 
decessors, Berenson, Boeck (whose book of 1939 is hard to come 
by in this country), Salmi, and Pudelko. A few examples from 
Mr. Pope-Hennessy’s conclusions will perhaps best indicate the lines 
he has followed. He rightly accepts both versions of the “ St. George 
and the Dragon "though he is perhaps a little hard on the Paris 
version which, if heavily repainted, is in design consistent with 
Uccello’s style—and dates them together and late. Mr. Berenson 
could only accept the Paris version; the other he gave to his 
* Master of the Carrand Triptych.” On the other hand, Mr. Pope- 
Hennessy has rejected, with less justification, the Rohoncz 
“ Crucifixion.” This is not a painting one would fight to the last 
ditch to defend: there is a lack of composition and a naive drawing 
which is disturbing ; but the exaggerated treatment of the profiles 
ind the formal pattern of the ground remind one strongly of the 
Urbino and Oxford paintings. Uccello’s manner changes most 
when his scale varies. Salmi’s suggestion that it was a late work is 
convincing, and there is no need to assume, as the author here 
suggests, that acceptance means inclusion of the “ Monastic Scenes ” 
or the Quarata “ Adoration ” which seem to be entirely different in 
handling : 

It must not be supposed that this book is only for those who enjoy 


critical quarrels, for it cannot fail to give pleasure to all students 
Joun Woopwarp 


La Belle et la Bete 


Translated by Ronald Duncan. 


of patnting 


By Jean Cocteau, 


Diary of a Film. 
6d.) 


(Dobson. 108 


“AFTER a year of preparation and difficulties, the moment has 
now come to grapple with a dream.” The dream was the filming 
of a fairy tale, La Belle et la Béte, and M. Cocteau here records 
the ten months during which he grappled not only with a dream, 
but with illness (he had boils, eczema and toothache, a cold and 
insulin injections ; Jean Marois had boils ; Mila Parely fell from a 
horse), and with bad weather, noisily intrusive aircraft, electricity 
cuts, and a narrow budget. M. Cocteau does not air his distinct 
literary graces in his diary, which is matter-of-fact even as diaries 
go, and a little stiff in the translating Yet it will interest all who 
were touched by the poetry of the film, or who are fascinated 
by the technicalities of film-making. 

One of the discoveries to be made here is that 
tell when the camera won’t perform some miracle of its own.” 
The camera, or sheer mistake even, as when M. Cocteau forgot 
to replace some furniture between takes, “ but I've got around it 
and made my mistake into a discovery. For, of course, when 
Beauty comes back, so must the furniture return as if by 
magic.” M. Cocteau makes friendly figures of his colleagues, 
technicians and actors, and especially of M. Christian Bérard, 
designing the dresses, “ surrounded by tulle and ostrich feathers, 


“one can never 





FOREIGN PARTS by Dovetas Gotpring 


] 
is a delightful account of an autumn tour through northern i| 
France. Comments on Architecture, conversation, and the 
pleasures of the table mingle with shrewd advice on routes 
| and prices in this author’s usual urbane manner. | 
| 
| 
| 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 





To commemorate the centenary year of ROBERT LOUIS 
i} STEVENSON’S birth, MACDONALD ILLUSTRATED 
CLASSICS publish Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde and other stories (introduced by Compton Mackenzie ; 
illustrated by Stein) and The Essays of Robert Louis Stevenson 
(introduced by Malcolm Elwin ; illustrated with portraits, 


ete.) 9s. 6d. each. 
MACDONALD 


& Cea. (Publishers), Ltd. 
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smeared with charcoal, covered with perspiration and spots, his 
beard on fire, his shirt hanging out, [giving] to luxury a profound 
significance.” Many a British director will envy the comradeship 
of the unit, for M. Cocteau must be something of a miracle-worker 
not only with films but with film-people ; the diary as well as the 
film has a fairy-tale ending: “We swore always to work together 
Let’s hope we may.” Cyrit Ray. 


. . 
Fiction 
Stranger in the Land. — By Ward Thomas. 
12s. 6d.) 
Geordie. By David Walker. 
A Salzburg Comedy. By 
7>. 6d.) 
The Asphalt Jungle. 


(Secker and W irburg, 


(Collins, 


I ric h Kastner. 


7s. 6d.) 
(Weidenfeld and Nix olson, 


By W. R. Burnett. (M acdonald, 


IN Stranger in the Land, a first novel by Ward Thomas, we return 
to the American war between the sexes. The salad days of the 
All-American He-Male are temporarily on the wane ; into the world 
of Fitzgerald's Amory Blaine, O*Hara’s Julien English and 
Hemingway's Robert Jordan has stepped a new figure, a new 
symbol—a symbol that seems destined to be as clearly defined as the 
flappers and all the sad young men of yesterday. It is the symbol 
of the homosexual, the misfit hounded by an alien society, a society 
which places desperate emphasis on normality. Of course it is 
nothing new—the “ ghostly rumble among the drums” has sounded 
before—but now, helped along by such social documents as the 
Kinsey Report, this symbol is being hailed as something of a 
discovery, just as thirty years ago the Jazz Age made much of the 
discovery that girls are sometimes seduced without being “ ruined.” 
The need is just the same—the need to chart America and to 
understand it. We have recently had reports from such serious 
writers as John Horne Burns, Charles Jackson and Gore Vidal —and 
now Ward Thomas has arrived 

Raymond Manton, the protagonist of Stranger in the Land, is 4 
schoolteacher in a small New England town. The action takes 
place during the last war. When the story opens Manton is already 
in the hands of a particularly unpleasant youth named Terry, and 
the novel concerns itself with the relationship between the two 
Terry is a prostitute for any stakes. For the sake of outward 
appearances he can simulate the approved behaviour of the 
American male (typified here by his ability to be publicly affected 
by a waitress in a sweater), but he is also an experienced travelle 
in the other world, and it is this other world, inhabited by Manton 
and his kind, which supports him. The affair progresses turgidly 
from one jealousy to another until Manton’s self-pity and lack of 
funds drives Terry into the arms of a wealthier fellow-traveller. This 
fellow-traveller, a local dignitary, is arrested and Terry, ever the 
opportunist, starts to blackmail Manton. The witch hunt is on and 
Manton has no alternative but to pay. He pays twice and then, after 
considering and rejecting suicide, decides to remove the cause. He 
takes the boy for a swim’and murders him. There the story ends. 

The writing is a curious mixture: much of it is laboriously solid 
and one can trace the mannerisms of the hard-boiled schoo!—but 
the final effect is not hard-boiled. It is difficult to come to any 
conclusions about the author’s aims. He has obviously made a 
serious attempt to explore a pertinent theme and yet the novel never 
comes to life. The overwriting, especially where the dialogue is 
concerned (which at times suggests an unhappy collaboration 
between Charles Morgan and James M. Cain), muffles the essential 
tragedy. The profundities never ring true and the effect of the 
ending borders on the ludicrous. 

Mr. David Walker has done a very daring thing: he has writtea 
a happy novel, and a happy first novel at that. Such courage and 
originality would deserve recognition even if the novel itself was 
unsuccessful. But Geordie is, | hope, destined to be very success- 
ful. It is an unpretentious and moving little book. It tells the 
love-story of a pint-sized Highland boy who took a 
pondence course in body-building and grew up to become the 
world champion at putting the weight. Not much of a plot? 
Nonsense ! Mr. Walker can write ; and he has discovered early on 
in his career the importance of knowing where to put a full stop. 
He is content to tell his story with a beginning, a middle and an 
end—and what a good story it is! I, for one, would like to throw 
my Sassenach hat high in the air to salute the arrival of a new and 
potentially important writer. 

From an older hand, Erich Kistner, who wrote Emil and the 
Detectives, comes another happy story. Again the theme is requited 
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olson, stamps, these are overdone ; and we should desire a collection 
esoteric and recherché. Stoves from railway waiting-rooms 
) have their interest, and there are many rare old examples to 
be found; but unless we go to live in one of the museums at 
eturn Kensington we should not be able to lay out our specimens 
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love This time the setting is Salzburg during the Festival season 
of 1937. The hero, a dilettante of sorts, meets and falls in love with 


a chambermaid in a nearby castle. She seduces him with speed, 
tenderness and admirable finesse (this scene is beautifully written) 
and the affair progresses smoothly until the young man discovers 
that he has been duped. The chambermaid is, in fact, the daughter 
of the house. Her father, the Count, dabbles in the theatre and 
has used his family in an elaborate plot to provide him with material 
for a play. Motives are misunderstood, tears are shed, but not for 
long: the hero enters into the plot and the Count is duped in his 
turn. The later chapters have all the ingredients of a vintage 
Lubitsch film. The writing is highly polished throughout ; the wit 
is unforced. The author accomplishes with ease all that he set out 
to do and, aided by some delightful Walter Trier illustrations, leaves 
us feeling nostalgic for a scene which, lost to us for ten years of 
war, seems about to vanish again. The translation from the German 
by Cyrus Brooks is unobtrusively good 

W. R. Burnett, the author of The Asphalt Jungle, is an American 
who writes with much the same ruthlessness as our own Graham 
Greene. The Asphalt Jungle reminded me strongly of Greene’s 
“ entertainments,” A Gun for Sale and The Minisiry of Fear. The 
starting-off point for a story of this nature is fear: the fear that 
possesses both the hunters and the hunted. Burnett can tell such a 
story without setting out deliberately to shock His narrative moves 
along at a terrific pace—the pace that we have come to expect from 
the better American semi-documentary crime films. In his new 
book he is telling the story of a particularly audacious robbery, a 
robbery involving a million dollars. It is not a mystery story, for 
the outcome is always certain, but this Knowledge in no way 
diminishes the tension. A book well worth reading. 

BRYAN Forses. 


NOTICES 


6) ohn Murray. 2s. 


SHORTER 


The Cornhill Magazine. 6d.) 


Summer, 1950. 


As the Cornhill is now our leading literary magazine, anyone 
interested in good writing is concerned that it should do well on its 
all too rare appearances. This is an excellent issue, filled with the 
products of genuine scholarship attractively presented. The Editor, 
Mr. Peter Quennell, shaking off his obsession with the Baroque and 
the Byronic, appeals to a wide range of interests. Miss Margaret 
Lane is an agreeable writer who has already employed her bio- 
graphical skill on such contrasted subjects as Edgar Wallace and 
Beatrix Potter ; here she throws a revealing light on the Rev. A. B. 
Nicholls, Charlotte Bronté’s husband) Mr. Somerset Maugham, ia 
a long illustrated article, provides a balanced and sympathetic study 
of the Spanish painter Zurbaran, overshadowed by his great con- 
temporary Velasquez but deserving more attention for his own 
sake. Inez Holden re-introduces a character of the nineties, Ada 
Leverson, whose entertaining novels are shortly to be reprinted. 
he number includes articles by Antoine Bibesco on Proust and by 
H. R. Trevor-Roper on Admiral Canaris (whom he _ rather 
surprisingly terms “the Hamlet of conservative Germany ”’). 


il ongmans, 0S.) 


The Annual Register 1949. 
The Annual Register is already indispensable to a great many 
people, and would be indispensable to more if they knew of it. 
As an abstract and brief chronicle of the time it stands by itself, 
J. R. Green once thought of producing an annual volume of con- 
temporary history in rivalry with the Annual Register, and hoped 
to secure Bryce’s co-operation ; but the project never materialised, 
and it will be surprising if any other like it does. The description 
of the volume as “a review of public events at home and abroad 
during the year” is accurate, except that “ survey ” would perhaps 
be a better word than “review,” since the latter carries with it 
some suggestion of comment. and it is, or should be, the peculiar 
aim of the National Register to be completely objective. The editor, 
Ivison Macadam, has wisely departed little from his predecessors’ 
methods, but has perhaps less wisely ignored a submission made in 
these columns, on the appearance of the last volume, that religion 
does not play a notably less conspicuous place in the national life 
than ballet, and might possibly share with that diversion the dis- 
tinction of a section to itself. 

Contemporary Jewry. By Isracl,Cohen, (Methuen. 263s.) 
THts book is boring, irritating and rather dishonest. The major 
part of it consists of a rather boastful but uninspired record of the 
achievements of individuals of Jewish descent in various fields of 
activity. The part dealing with Palestine sounds like a well-wore 

{Cc ‘ontinued on page 194) 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 


IN the light of the successive increases in defence appropriations 
in the United States and the enlarged defence programme proposed 
for the United Kingdom it is now clearer than ever that we are 
entering a phase of heavy re-armament spending. Whatever dollar 
assistance is forthcoming from America, there will have to be some 
diversion of economic resources here from peace to war Purposes 
and, at a later stage, fresh counter-measures to contain inflation 
That points to the probability of increased taxes, if not by the 
end of the year, at least in the budget next April. In my View, 
there should be no attempt to increase the tax burden on industry 
or to “soak the rich.” The main adjustments could well come 
from a pruning, long over-due, of the Government's non-defence 
expenditures and a moderate cutting-down of the capital invest. 
ment programme. So far the market has reacted appropriately to 
the re-armament prospect. Iron and steel, aircraft and other 
engineering shares have been supported and there has been 4 
gradually broadening interest in commodity shares. These trends 
seem likely to continue, always provided that the Korean war 
does not develop into a major conflict. 

That possibility obviously dictates caution but does not, in my 
view, call for complete liquidity. During the next few critical 
weeks market activity is not likely to increase substantially, but it is 
clear from the present behaviour of prices that, barring adverse 
news of a major kind, the trend is towards higher levels. 


Bid for Tilling-Stevens 
Few stockholders in Tilling-Stevens, the commercial vehicle 
manufacturers, are likely to raise any serious objections to the 
offer made by the Rootes Group for financial control. The terms 
of the bid seem to me to be generous, having regard to the recent 
experience of Tilling-Stevens as a small producer of high-grade 
vehicles in an essentially competitive market. For the year to 
March 31, 1950, the company reported a net loss of just over 
£30,000, which resulted in no dividend being paid on the Ordinary 
stock, against 7} per cent. for the preceding year. If one takes 
an average over the past ten years it works out at approximately 
6 per cent., and never during that period has the dividend rate 
exceeded 7} per cent. 

That is the background against which one has to judge the 
fairness or otherwise of the terms now offered to shareholders 
of the’ Ordinary stock.. The Rootes Group's proposal is that the 
whole of the Ordinary capital be converted into 5 per cent. Cumu- 
lative Preference shares, with a dividend guaranteed for two years 
Starting from August 1, 1950, and that in return for agreement to 
this conversion plan Tilling-Stevens’ Ordinary stockholders should 
also receive Is. per Is. unit in cash. As the new Preference shares 
should command something close to their par value the offer really 
amounts to not far short of 2s. per Is. unit, which compares 
favourably with the average price of the unit during recent years 
and especially with the level of around Is. at which they stood 
in the market shortly before the deal was announced. To-day’s 
quotation of Is. 10}d. seems to put an appropriate valuation of 
17s.. 6d. on the new 5 per cent. £1 Preference shares. In judging 
the deal the fact must also be kept in mind that Tilling-Stevens 
is urgently in need of additional resources to finance plant 
modernisation and extensions. This money will be put in by the 
Rootes Group, who have undertaken as a first instalment to sub- 
scribe for one million new Ordinary Is. shares at par. 


Grayson, Rollo Bonus Plan 


Having referred on one or two previous occasions in these notes 
to the merits of the 2s. 6d. Ordinary shares of Grayson, Rollo 
and Clover Docks, the ship repairing concern, I am not surprised 
that this company is proposing to give another capital bonus, this 
time by way of Ordinary shares. Application has been made to 
the Capital Issues Committee for permission to make a 100 pet 
cent. free scrip bonus, which will involve capitalising £157,650 out 
of available reserves and undistributed profits. Admittedly, the 
mere doubling of the Ordinary capital does not in itself add any 
value to the existing Ordinary shares, but it is clearly a sign of 
confidence in the outlook on the part of the board. Significantly, 
the proposal for the share bonus is accompanied by an intimation 
that the profits for the year ended March 31, 1950, have shown 
a further improvement. The interesting point is what dividend 


(Continued on page 194) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


W. J. BUSH AND CO. 


LARGER SALES AND PROFITS 








hird annual general meeting of W. J. Bush and Company, 
Limited, was held in London on August 4th, Dr. Percy é.< Isherwood, 
O.B.E.. Ph.D., F.R.LC. (chairman and managing director), presiding. 

The following is an extract from the chairman’s circulated statement :— 

The accounts now submitted show that the profit for the year after 
deducting taxation, amounted to £209,599 as against £172,624, an increase 
of £36.935. The higher figure arises as a result of a substantial increase in 
sales which was partially attributable to devaluation in the last quarter 
of the year. It must be borne in mind, however, that replacement of 
stocks in the current year is involving the company in higher costs. 

For many years the Australian market has been operated through 
jocal branches of the London company, but as from January 1, 1949, 
the business has been transferred to a wholly owned subsidiary incor- 
porated in Austrabia. The transfer of the net assets to the new company 
has correspondingly reduced the net assets of the holding company, and 
these figures are not, therefore, comparable with 1948, except in the 
consolidated balance-sheet, where they are included in both years. 

The accounts under review reflect the redemption of the Four per 
Cent. First Mortgage debenture stock. 

In view of the enhanced costs of replacement of plant and buildings, 
your directors have considered it advisable to increase the reserve against 
these items by £50,000. A further amount of £50,000 has been placed 
to general reserve, bringing it up to £350,000. Te sale 

In face of the ever-growing competition from abroad, it is vitally 
necessary to equip our factories with the most modern plant available. 
Owing to the somewhat long. delay in delivery, this means careful and 
far-sighted planning and this aspect of the business is very much to the 
fore in our deliberations. 

In spite of import restrictions the company’s export business was again 
on a higher level than the previous year. The directors continue to give 
the closest attention to the extension of exports and members of the 
Board have paid visits abroad to assess at first hand the possibility of 
further expansion of this important section of the business. 

Your directors consider that the accounts justify an increased distri- 
bution and recommend the payment of a bonus of Is. per share, as 
against 6d. last year. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


BRITISH MATCH CORPORATION 


Tue twenty-third annual general meeting of the British Match Corpora- 
tion, Limited, was held on August 9 in London, Mr. Arthur Hacking, 
0.B.E., the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated statement: 

The average return on the corporation’s investments for the year, 
including both subsidiary and trade investments, is 9.092 per ,cent. as 
against 9.345 per cent. last year. . 

From the directors’ report you will have seen that although the Control 
of Distribution of Matches ended on August 2, 1949, the Control of 
Prices Order dated July 29, 1949, is still effective. 

For the current year, our difficulties in regard to timber supplies are 
likely to be greater than ever. We have, as yet, no idea what our alloca- 
tion of dollars for purchases in Canada will be for the year 1951 and, 
until we have that information, it is impossible for us to take any effective 
sieps in regard to supplies from Canada. We are obtaining certain 
supplies of round timber from Finland, but the Baltic States, where we 
obtained supplies between the two great wars, are under the domination 
of the U.S.S.R. and we have not been able to obtain supplies from that 
source. 

Some of the corporation’s overseas investments have been less 
remunerative than in recent years. In certain markets trading conditions 
have seriously deteriorated during 1949 due partly to the change from a 
sellers’ to a buyers’ market. In addition, it has been necessary to incur 
considerable expenditure in connection with the reorganisation of certain 
overseas subsidiaries. 

Your board has been able to recommend the same dividend and bonus 
as last year, adding approximately £3,600 to the carry forward. Though 
our trading profit was some £57,000 down as compared with the eleven 
months to March 31, 1949, our total liability for taxation was £999,925 
a compared with £832,121 for the eleven months to March 31, 1949, 
This is to a large extent due to increased profits in our home trade this 
year, which attract tax at the highest rate; last year, a much larger 
Proportion of our trading profit was earned overseas and the balances 
which were not remitted to this country did not become assessable to 
United Kingdom taxation. 

Our gross consolidated profit of £2.075.297 is reduced to £1,729,483 
after making provision for directors’ remuneration, audit fees, deprecia- 
tion and bank interest. The tax reiative to £1,741,983 is no less than 
{999925 ! What a dreadful handicap in running a business and 
endeavouring to expand ! 

The report was adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH PICTURE 
CORPORATICN 








A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 





THe twenty-third annual general meeting of Associated British Picture 
Corporation Limited, was held on August 3 in London, Sir Philip Warter 
(the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated statement: 

The trading profits of the group amount to £2,205,624 against 
£2,038,762 for the previous year. Of the net profit of the group amount+ 
ing to £543,622, £11,308 represents profits attributable to outside share- 
holders of subsidiary companies and the balance applicable to the 
Corporation of £532,314 compares with £450,613 last year. After deduct- 
ing £24,519 in respect of profits retained by subsidiary companies there 
remains a balance of £507,795, representing the net profit of the Corpora- 
tion for the year. 

Receipts at the box-office have shown a downward trend. The only 
satisfactory way of arresting the downward trend is by way of better films, 
Even in the Greater London area, where attendances and receipts are 
down by a greater percentage than in the rest of the country, the resultg 
on the really successful films were satisfactory. 

The Greater London position is being closely examined by your board 
in an endeavour to find out to what extent television is the cause of the 


drop. It is by no means certain that television is as yet a serious com- 
petitor. The best answer to competitive forms of entertainment is better 
films. 


The gross takings of the Corporation’s cinemas last year amounted 
to £18,722,253, out of which no less than £6,891,835 was paid in Enter- 
tainments Duty. The report of the Committee of Enquiry appointed by 
the Board of Trade, made the point that Entertainments Duty at the exist- 
ing sates is too great a burden and expressed the view that the Govern- 
ment should bring under review the whole question of Entertainmentg 


Duty. 
A Reatistic QuOTA 

I referred last year to the Cinematograph Films Act, 1948, and the 
Order made under that Act providing for 45 per cent. of the first playing 
time to be devoted to British pictures. Half way through the year under 
review this figure was reduced to 40 per cent. In making every effort to 
comply with the law, we have shown a number of films, which, through 
lack of entertainment value, resulted in substantial losses in the cmemag 
where they were shown. For the year commencing October 1, 1950, the 
quota has been fixed at 30 per cent., which is a realistic quota and one 
which it should be possible to fulfil with pictures of reasonable quality. 

The Corporation's studios were kept fully employed and although oug 
film production operations resulted in a loss, 1 am pleased to say that 
the position generally shows an improvement. The markets available 
to British films do not permit a sufficient return on the successful films to 
offset losses on the inevitabl: failures. Government finance and quotas 
are not the answer. 

Until the basis of taxation is adjusted in such a way that film produce 
tion becomes a reasonable commercial risk your board, although anxioug 
to support the country’s production effort to the full, is bound to view 
the making of pictures with considerable anxiety. The new proposals 
recently announced by the Chancellor of the Exchequer will afford some 
measure of relief to the industry, and although we welcome them as a 
slight recognition of our troubles, the proposals do not provide anything 
like a satisfactory solution. 

Having regard to the difficult conditions the results are excellent. We 
have many problems to face but the Corporation is now in a better 
position than ever before to meet them and I therefore look to the 
future with confidence. 

The report was adopted. 





HOME SPA WATERS FOR RHEUMATISM 


No less than seven active principles found in the waters 
of famous continental Spas are combined in the formula 
of ‘Alkia Saltrates ’. 

Everywhere sufferers from rheumatism and allied con- 
ditions are finding the regular morning glass of ‘ Alkia 
Saltrates ’ of exceptional benefit. 


ALKIA Saltrates —— 


TRaAce wane 





From all Chemists. Price 4/2 (incl. purchase tax). 
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gramophone record of a medley of speeches made over and over 
again by Zionist leaders during the last twenty years. Mr. Cohen's 
partiality is not even supported by consistency. Thus on page 370 
he writes that the Arab population of Palestine in May, 1947, 
“amounted at most to only 870,000 against the British figure of 
1,250,000." The British figure is explained by the allegation “ that 
it was British policy to exaggerate the Arab population.” Yet, 
on page 322, where he is trying to show the benefits brought by 
Zionism to the Arabs, Mr. Cohen states that “ the Arabs in Palestine 
had increased between 1919 and 1935 by 50 per cent. from 630,000 
to 940,000, a growth unparalleled in the neighbouring Arab coun- 
tries, and- most marked in the vicinity of Jewish settlements.” 
Perhaps Mr. Cohen can explain this even more phenomenal decline 
from 940,000 in 1935 to 870,000 in 1947, which is also unparalleled 
in the neighbouring Arab countries. 


Le Dur Désir de Durer. By Paul Eluard, Translated by Stephen 
Spender and Frances Cornford. Illustrated by Mare Chagall. (Trianon 
32s. 6d.) 


Press: Faber. 


MANy of the poems in this book were written during the German 
occupation of Paris in circumstances that make them a memorial 
to a time when the poet was the real martyr of a murderous decade. 
his translation by Stephen Spender and Frances Cornford is not 
on facing pages, as is usual, but follows the text, which makes 
comparison with the original a difficult matter of manipulation 
from the back to the front of a book bound only in stiff paper in 
a large flabby format. This is a pity, as the wide spaces and large 
type incline to dream over the simple but subtle beauty of Eluard’s 
world. For in spite of a deceiving simplicity of content his verbal 
virtuosity presents difficulties that the translators have not entirely 
met. There are, in fact, what many may feel to be considerable 
falsifications of the original. In a note Mr. Spender tells us that 
he had undertaken merely a literal translation to help out the 
English reader. Eluard’s simplicity is peculiarly suited to such 
a word-for-word rendering, but other collaborators seem to have 
crept in, and the result is not too happy. It is difficult not to feel 
that the poet, the artist and the translators are as ill-met as the 
witches and Macbeth on the misty hillsides of Scotland. 





An Annuity 


will offset reductions in income 


for a man aged 65 (or a woman aged 70) the gross income for 
life from an annuity is over 10% of the purchase money. 
(For residents in some countries payments are exempt from U.K. tax.) 


Enquire for details at your age 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
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FINANCE & INVESTMENT—(Continued from page 192) 
Ordinary shareholders may now expect For the year ended 
March 31, 1949, the 10 per cent. payment was made out of avail. 
able earnings of well over 200 per cent. Allowing for the 
Preference bonus given a year ago it would now seem that if the 
Ordinary capital is doubled it would still be well within the com. 
pany’s capacity, and fully consistent with conservative finance, to 
maintain the 10 per cent. rate. Something of the kind is clearly 
anticipated in the market in the current quotation of around 
7s. 3d. for the 2s. 6d. shares. There is a tempting profit for those 
who bought at substantially lower levels some months ago but 
I do not see that there need be any hurry to take it. 


A ¢ p.c. Yield 


To investors who are not content with the 4 per cent. returns, 
which are all that can be obtained in present conditions on top 
class Debenture stocks, the 5 per cent. yield on the 44 per cent. 
First Mortgage Debenture stock of A.V.P. Industries may make 
a stronger appeal. This company was established to effect a merger 
of Austin Veneer and Panel and a number of similar businesses, 
and it is apparent from the first accounts of the merger covering 
the year to March 31 that the grouping of the various operating 
subsidiaries has resulted in improved production and _ increased 
efficiency. Since the end of March the factories have continued 
to be well employed and demand remains satisfactory in all sections 
of the business. The important point so far as Debenture stock- 
holders are concerned is that on the latest figure the 44 per cent. 
interest is covered over four times. As to capital the cover is 
over 24 times Issued in March, 1949, at 101 the Debenture stock 
is now quoted in the market around 90, at which it returns a full 
5 per cent. This seems to me a generous return. 


Head, W righ tson Progress 


Two years ago, when the market quotation was around 33s. | 
outlined the merits of the £1 Ordinary shares of Head, Wrightson, 
the Teeside engineers who specialise in the manufacture of iron 
and steel plant and mining equipment. The progress of this go- 
ahead concern has been well maintained, and now the board join 
the ranks of those who interpret dividend limitation in a rational 
sense. Having increased the Ordinary share capital last October 
by a 25 per cent. free scrip bonus the directors are now paying 
10 per cent. on the larger capital—the same percentage rate as in 
the three preceding years. To have maintained strict parity with 
the previous rate the dividend should have been reduced to 8 per 
cent. Only a glance at the earnings position is necessary to appre- 
ciate that the small though welcome increase in the total amount 
distributed to the Ordinary shareholders does not involve any 
departure fron sound and cautious distribution policy. Group 
net profits for the year to April 30 have risen from £220,828 to a 
new record of £248,316. Since they have been struck after charging 
£301,285, against £261,510, for taxation gross trading profits must 
have shown a further satisfactory improvement. From_ the 
preliminary figures it seems that the 10 per cent. Ordinary dividend 
is being paid out of available earnings of something over 40 per 
cent. Following these results the £1 Ordinary shares have 
remained firm around 42s, at which they are yielding just under 
5 per cent. In view of the progressive management, sound balance 
sheet and the promising trading prospects, the shares still look well 
worth holding. 

A Low-Priced Rubber Share 


Rather belatedly the rubber share market is making some 
response, though still a cautious one, to the sharp advance which 
has taken place in recent weeks in the price of the commodity io 
Mincing Lane. 

Among the £1 shares which look under-valued are those of North 
Hummock (Selangor), a Malayan producer, which are now quoted 
around 5s. 9d. For the year to March 31, 1950, this company 
made a small profit, equivalent to just over 4 per cent. on its issued 
capital, on rubber sales at an average net price of just under 10}d 
a pound. The crop was 1,166,082 pounds. For the current 
financial year the board’s estimate is for a crop of 1,130,000 pounds, 
or slightly less than that of the preceding year, but the average 
selling price is clearly going to produce a much larger revenue. 
The company has not paid dividends since 6 per cent. was forth- 
coming in 1941, but it has a reasonably strong financial position 
and should certainly be able to re-enter the dividend list for the 
current year. In 1948 the shares were up to 7s. and in 1946 they 
reached 9s. 9d. There appears, therefore to be good scope for 
improvement 
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COUNTY COUNCIL, Educatio 
tex Applications are invited = 
i ien oe 
E a | Cc r } a Recommended by 
ead 
E ) < = ») Ashley Courte nay 
om —$—. 
{ MAN HE SEEMS OF CHEERFUL JERSEY, C.1. LA CHAIRE HOTEL, Ross 
YESTERDAYS IND CONFIDENT Bay (1 Register.) Cour House 
TO-MORROW § tmosphere 10 acre ground Fully 
7 tip : , L tail Ba Continental 
” nD an > es booking = f¢ Winter 
=. 4 : I ek, Furnished Plats 
sf I need th = Write Manager 
hat I f f ur I MARLOW I famous COMPLEAT 
Zs - ‘ et Wri ANGLER HOTEL elcome visitors 
. , 8. Sr. jar vir I , re comto and good cooking 
ieee oh = % -=S" stad 
10]og wor xcelier Goil irse 
ac is a oul , relof ‘ Marlow 915 — 
hildren ARGYLL. BRIDGE OF ORCHY HOTEI MINEHEAD, Somerset. For | - on 
TW T 7 a. Or d to Glencoe, and on the King he sea NORTHFIELD a 17-bedroom 
j » nse ~ - . Cro “6 ) " lian ne By n beautifully ppointed otel ir ee 3 
| \ (; wp d 5 wr you i t th n the in of grounds. where Resident Owners aim 
+ Applica’ a ia- ne time for a second breakfast ! at highest undards of catering 4 
the Ur en oy aan af ual , Good untry fare, lovely scenery Salmo: comfort Tel 864 ' 
. ° ° ° . ation of appointment ma ind Tro 4 Fishin Climbing Tel Nr. NEWQUAY. CRANTOCK BAY 
in building societies be obt than 15th September Tyndrum 208 HOTEL For real unspoilt Cornwall 
Univer ‘At ens, Geeretaty (tee BALLACHULISH HOTEL. ARGYLL—or yellow sands. secluded coves. the blue 
al ywerdeer recipe for olida Place a well- Atlantic and ar Hotel whicl provides 
. ~ sppointed Hotel in the most beautiful part home-grown produce and poultry, a good 
AC c OMMODATION of the Western Highlands Offer guests cellar and courteous service Write for 
\ ; >| t ' P civilized comfort without ostentation and Brochure. Have a real holiday t year 
k ote tral ~y ois ned. I — ——_ at reasonable prices Tel.: Tel Crantock 229 
i ntral o 10-1 iles ondon w'¢ ag ‘e 
It is the safest form of investment sh tooms, | bath, kitchenette friz, | | Ballachulish 239 INFIELD. Sussex. MOOR HALL HOTEL 
: . ‘ot water, wanted from October SUNBRIDGE PARK (Cooden Beach 4 miles) has the Country 
consistent with a worth-while return. Bernaro Brown, 2nd Floor, 4 aay hy man and wT appre- House atmosphere you may be } 
Russell Street. W.C.1 tive o ount Y fer Tennis. Riding Stables; Saturday Dance 
Y | ciativ f a country home if, T T c Golf: Cocktail 
our capital cann i near Oxtord Ciret seating 300 Billiard Bridge, and a creative Chef ennis ourt 30 ocktai 
P ¢ ot depreciate and = nees, Rehearsals etc. (no Liconend Tel Ravensbourne 1172 ——. someone genial to meet 
may be withdrawn at short notice Cven Samas, WD ae = AST WITTERING. Su ey 
. ssex. OLD BARN satan _ 
Y ?.. : ASTMAN, 14D, Hyde Park a -) EL A ell-appointed hotel of dis- a ae oe : —— — 
, . . tinction e} . . ? we Spend it in a sheltered spot. and in 
The rate of interest Is 2} % free of in- HARRODS.—Inexpensive pied-a- | J Uinctlon and harm, | Beautifully situated an exceptionally comfortable hotel which 
y : é 4i k in well-kept house Comfortable sands Runnin 2 7 ater and telephones all specialises in protecting guests from the 
come tax which is paid by the Society. _ #19" 1o00ms, concealed basins, always very tie thee Tel: West Yagaries of the English climate. Winter 
< ater, baths gas-fires, cen. heat., tele- bedrooms um Licence . ” oe fro t th’s st 
Phones. breakfasts Gentlemen only 33 Wittering 322 eee “Tel ; 371 on ee 
ns nd 4 gns.—KENsingto 43 > » - 
ASSETS £4,000,000 RESERVES £170,000 fin . ston 4367 ENGLEFIELD GREEN, Surrey. THE LODGE - 
FPYHE HALL of the Institute of Journalists HOTEL for residence or a break from RICHMOND HILL, Surrey. MORSHEAD 
Wri Fi . is available for meetings Seats up responsibilities Convenient for Ascot (4 HOTEL. just by the Park Gates and facing 
rite for details to: to 100. Moderate rentals. Apply, Genenal miles). Windsor Staines. Virginia Water. ‘hat famous view of the Thames. Offers 
Secretary, 2-4, Tudor Street, E.C4 Riding and Golf in vicinity Beautiful @uiet and comfortable residential quarters 
HASTINGS AND : : gardens, good food. Egham Station buses ae % -~ with easy arene au ity and 
HOLIDAYS & TOURS and Green Line coaches pass door. Special = ox ichmon 4 
UTUMN HOLI > Winter terms from October to March. SHANKLIN, 1.0.W. MEDEHAMSTEDE 
Reenter OLIDAYS Walking in Tel.: Egham 197 HOTEL A personal welcome awaits you 
Surrey—at the end of the 715 Green at this old-established. 65-bedroom hotel 
Line Quarry Eoce Guest Hose, Guildford EXETER THE ROYAL CLARENC E Delightfull ree 4 tl lift Peper 
Excellent comfort, beautiful views.—Tel HOTEL The Gateway to the West _ — MB nga “ — See neee te 
Guildford 61817 A beautiful old eighteenth-century coach- —_ : — ° ao. eee base for 
j d ’ « :) ay Sea -Ns 1 1 
L BISU RELY MOTORING TOURS! ing house in the quiet of the Cathedral Golf Write tir. and Drs. "oC. Gy 
BUILDING SOCIETY Swiss Heights and Italian Lakes Close packed with the relics of a more 7.) ‘9191 . 
2 Mo ntain Hotels and Alpine Flowers leisured age yet replete with every modern ieee ? 
rivus Dolomites and Venice. 4. Lovely amenity Well-appointed bedrooms. SIDMOUTH VICTORIA HOTEL Facing 
5. Italy—with or without Rome Restaurant. Cocktail Lounge, Lift, R.A.C., the sea. Open all the year. Come and be 


WELLINGTON PLACE - HASTINGS Coast, Pyrenees and Northern AA P.O. phones all rooms. Tel. 4071-2. Spoilt!_ Food you will enjoy. Breakfast in 
outhern Spain 9. Oberam- bed Telephone and Rediffusion Radio by 


Sps S 
mergau. and Old Towns of Germany: also Nr. FISHGUARD. LLWYNGWAIR Country your bedside. A warm attractively furnished 































visits to Scandinavia,—t AMIMIN House Hotel, Newport, Pem On the room. A superb bed. Service with a Smile 
67. Blenheim Terrace, London beautiful, unspoilt and mild Pembrokeshire Te) 95) 
Maida Vale 4321.) coast Good food good beds central enema 
ARIS to NICE by coach single fare £3 heating. Billiards, Bathing, Fishing, Golf yee eer our- . Seree, +e wen 
only. Daily service. Buy vour tickets Shooting Tennis, et Brochure from 5ST . irst-class fully licenses 
n 00 » . ~ : r. } New- seaside country hotel. Over 100 bedrooms 
and choose your seats at Contours, Lip Mr. and Mrs. G Bowen Tel ? 
12 — fitted with hot and cold running water 
2. Newman Street, London, W.1 Tel.: port ll ~ - 
Seum 8499 and 6463 and Post Office telephones. Golf, tennis, 
ao 4 FOLKESTONE. PRINCES HOTEL, for air squash, badminton, billiards. Tel, Thurle- 
ECORD LOW 
R®™ : F ARES by cargo boat that braces, sun that tans, cooking ths stone 382, 383, 384 
sing and world-wide services pleases, cocktails that cheer and 
wri ite for brochure, Dept. K.1, Bowerman f restiulness. A first-class hotel for long TOTLAND BAY HOTEL, Isle of Wight. 
Bros Ely Place Holborn Circus > . ae os = wee AO en : his first-class, fully licensed hotel stands 
Lendon > Cl or short holidays Sunny sheltered position ir a beautiful position over! ng 8 
l Thocsons . -~ J t , i ’ rlooking 
Fully licensed Tel. 2850 private beach With its many amenities, tt 
HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION HARROGATE. CAIRN HYDRO HOTEL. appeals to those who like to holiday away 
" A name to remember for comfort, courtesy from the madding crowd Tel Fresh- 
ke 4 yo ge ae, “and and good catering. Now fully Licensed. water 431 
et ‘ i w ‘ PS C 2 7 ~ 
gentlemen. Dinner, bed and breakfast from Fe eee ee tons 8 Teast TUNBRIOCE WELLS. SPA HOTEL. Faces 
12.6 lilus. folder from Resipent SECRETARY . “3 go ed. Telephone 4005/8 ru the South and the Sur 400ft. up in 6 
Dept. A.), 12, Rothesay Place el.: 32175 ouses nite Acres of Park Land. 30 miles from London 
HASTINGS. YELTON HOTEL. Licensed. and the Coast. Fully licensed.  First- 
HOTEL S Centre of Sea Front, next door to White Class cuisine Lift rcktail Lounge and 
— +R Rock Pavilion Renowned for excellent ballroom Free Golf on own sporting 
A® ERLY. Worcs Tye ad Hore. food. Lift. Night Porter. Modern equip- 9%-hole course. Tel. 20331 (3 lines) 
comfort in country ho e atmosphere: club | | Ment and comforts. Personal supervision WATERVILLE, Co. Kerry, Eire. SOUTHERN 
hard tennis large gre inds in ove R. ae etors Tel. 614 Wire LAKE HOTEL, for a superb family holiday 
¥. ideal halt-way house between ee rere Lake, river and sea fishing; Bathing, 
h, or as touring centre | | LONDON, N.W.4. HENDON HALL, First- Boating; Golf; Tennis. Famous for tood 
Valley, L ‘dlow. &c.— class Residential Hotel. orce home of David Write Mrs. A. Meldon Tel.: Waterville 7 
231 20 mins. West End. Excellent WEYBRIDGE, Surrey. OATLANDS PARK 








| EXHILL-ON- SEA Bedford Lodge Pri- cul fully licensed P.O. phones all HOTEL Only 30 minutes from renee 0 


vate Hotel, Cantelupe Road Adjoin- rooms suites with private bath. Hard Golf, Tennis, Squash Bowls, Swim s 

ing sea-front Ver highly ymmended Tennis, Puttine. Billiards, Swimming Pool Pool and Dancing—all free to dose nem s. 

Complete services Central heating Adjoins Hendon Golf Club. Under Personal 150 rooms (many wae private bath) and 

CAPE TOWN Summer terms, 6-7 ¢ Winter terms, from supervision of Managing Director. Apply self-contained su Moderate inclusive 
ae Brochure sent Tele Bexhil] 2083 Manager Tel Hendon 1456 terms. mee AE ag Ti90 

PORT ELIZAB H I UCKENHILL MANOR HOTEL! Brom- 


yard. Herefordshire Gloriously sit 
for a weekend, a holiday xr permanent 
EAST LONDON,DURBAN | seesiaence. hal lags sige FOR, those "he appreciate the finer | [PAASAY HOUSE HOTEL. Isle of Raasai 
I f f 


























ated i7th century country house ideal — 7 seetenmaeremtmnmmnrtatin - _ 
















I URCOT-ON-THAMES Oxon. Crorrt thing ’ e—Farrin tferd Fresh- Kyl: of Lochalsh Excellent loch and 
LOURENCO MARQUES House Hore, A country on river | water O.W. see fishing. All Skye tours connected 
. rear Oxford. Cl r Bout Fish- Real Daily steamer 
ing, Tennis. Al liards. Station: | oF @ ‘COTTISH BORDER.—Tillmouth Park 
BEIRA pel . on Hampden 32. | Central in Ss Hotel Cornhill-on-Tweed. Overiook- 
JAS : Inclusive chars » gene . arson | ine lovely river ill and in own par 
FIRST CLASS THROUGHOUT Dies ngton Square ey ~* wo ge ; ans 4 Good fishing facilities. rusting green, 
excellence of . . cme | = . tennis courts, garages fasy reach of 
: Farri ord Fresh wate 1.0.W. ‘Phone 
FARE TO CAPE TOWN moderate in¢ Fieshwater 312 Edinburgh for Festival Excellent accom- 
YORD HOTEL ee ee modation. Comfort assured Terms from 
£63 £100 I on Loch Awe ats AKE DISTRICT Trro~ Hatt Horse. 8 gens inclusive —Send for brochure to 
and Ghillies } ‘ Holmrook, a : pangs. -_ = ident Manager, E. Vernon Telephone 
. . . 7 asl . " to skdale am ale Licen sec ome idstream 2 
Weet End Passenger Ofice:— fg Pi ei = aoe produc Billiards Golf at Seascale. SEPTEMB ER is wonderful at ArTH0L 
29-34, Cockspur St., 8.W.1. (WHI. 5372.) a ahs “hh ohe ——- Tel. Holmrook 42 us nde : ATBOLL 
’ ’ ote . . yf real count and the heather Village Lope Pitlochry Perthshire poll 
— . served by "buses and trains Sur AKES --Charm lk mansion beaut ss nnis, Dancing. Write for Leaflet High- 
Head Office 
$06-7, Leadenhall Street, London, €.C.3. | Gusthiand’sss, ss er Faeme | ome there Gent ania. Wa: | ome —- = & 
° r a . .c.3. Goathland 252 terms ROFT TEL, Amblesiae el 33 Phone 66 
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